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Index to Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine 
1787 - 1955 


This ind < is prepared and revised from a scrip «cited by the late 


F. J. Chittenden. The work contains a comple:. «x of all plates 
published in the Botanical Magazine up to the «> of Volume 164, 
together with the Correct name of the p|. s far as may be 
ascertained and the synonems quoted in the ne. In addition 
text references to other plants in the Magar’). «rc indexed. An 


Appendix gives a list of the plants featured sin the beginning of 
the new series up to the end of ig¢5. 


Price for copies bound in paper ©» »:. 
(postage and packing 15. 6.) 


Copies interleaved with plain paper are available — 1os/ (postage and 
packing 2s. od.), and are suitable for use in libraric: . | or those who wish 
to keep their Index up to date, 


Obtainable from : 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURA! SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, 
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fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for a really 
good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


Army & Navy 


Stores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk 
to Victoria Street; you’ll find 
good food and good service there 


Each Spring our gardening department is without 
a manager for a few days; he has gone to Holland 
to buy bulbs. Naturally he buys only the best —the 
cleanest, healthiest bulbs from specialist growers. 
Here are some of them—delivery early September: 


PREPARED HYACINTHS, Christmas flowering... 
Bismarck, blue; L’Innocence, white; Pink Pearl 
1/6 each, 17/6 a dozen 

HERALD HYACINTHS, even earlier flowering 
because they are grown in artificially heated soil. 
The same varieties at 1/9 each, 19/6 a dozen 
Delivery free in our van area. Otherwise, postage 
and packing 2/6 on orders under £5 

Our lavish, full-colour Dutch Bulb list will soon be 
ready—may we post you a copy? 
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everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1- VICTORIA 1254 
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This ‘Swing’ Water Cart “*-, 
: looks just the job. : 
Ah yes! It's an Alfred Allen 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 
lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 
15 to 50 gallons ); Solid or Pneu- 


matic Rubber Tyred or Unbreak- 
able All-Steel Wheels—all these 
db add up to an Alfred Allen ‘ Swing’ 
og Water Cart—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 


By appointment to By appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
le ueen other 
Garden Contractors and 


Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Greenhouses 


Span-roof and lean-to greenhouses in teak and 
other matured hardwoods. Dutch light houses 
and garden frames. Heating apparatus, Garden 
Houses and Shelters. Write for the new cata- 
logue, with special section describing our all- 
electric greenhouse. 


William Wood and Son Limited 
Taplow - Bucks 


Telephone: Burnham, Bucks 1155 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: Gardening Taplow 
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Pour Tritox into water- Well wet the soil be- frowns “he 


can. Add water as 9 neath the plant with the JM through the root ends 
directed. diluted Tritox. becomes 


to ap 


For non-edible plants. Fullest details from:— 


ASSOCIATED FUMIGATORS LTD.,112 VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, LONDON, E-16 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lr. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ‘ALL-CEDAR’ 
Sectional Brick- Base 


GREENHOUSE 


An excellent general purpose Green- 
house specially designed in six com- 
plete sections for easy erection on 
2 ft. 3 in. high brickwork and may be 
supplied in a range of sizes to suit 
every garden. 


Constructed of WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Painting Unnecessary : Low in Upkeep Costs 
NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


THE NEW NO-SPRAY WONDER INSECTICIDE. 
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We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 


Are there any 
POTHOLES 


in Your PATHS— 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 

for immediate use. 


(MEN 


DO IT YOURSELF ~AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
11 MERTON AVENUE, CHISWICK, W.4 
Phone CHI. 4981 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 
tablet fertiliser is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes stron 
and combines the 
bal ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
lants, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
ing plants. (/t is important that the 
correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 
plant specialists. 


Chemico PRODUCT 
FREE BOOKLET 


Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 


THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. Bh H.2.), 
SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


—BARR'S— 


BULBS 
HYACINTHS 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN 
Pot up at intervals from August to flower 
rom November to Christmas. 

Per dozen, 16/6; each 1/6 
ROSALIE, lovely new pink variety, very 
early, may be had in bloom at Christmas. 

Per dozen, 16/6; each 1/6 


PREPARED HYACINTHS 
To bloom from early in the New Year, 
in the following colours: Lavender-Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, Soft Pink, Brilliant Red, 
White, Gentian Blue, Rich Pink, Light 

Blue, Yellow. 


Per dozen, 18/6; each 1/9 


Our Genera! Bulb Catalogue contains a 
full list of Daffodils, Tulips, etc., and 
of many less well-known subjects for 
Garden, Rockery and Indoor Culture. 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE & BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


WALTER BLOM & SON /@& 
LTD. 
A Leavesden, Watford, ES 
Herts > 
x 
FOR 
% QUALITY 
AND 
| SERVICE 
| FERTILISER 
&= 
© catalogue on request 
29/6 per cwt. 
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AN ESSENTIAL PLANT NUTRIENT 


A method which has been used successfully to control manganese 
deficiency in fruit trees involves injection of solid manganese sul- 
phate. The sulphate, in the form of powder or pellets, is placed 
during the dormant season in holes bored in trunk or branches, 
in amount chiefly dependent on size of tree. The holes are then 
plugged and sealed. A response is often obtained in the first 
season and the treatment may be effective for several years. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 
If you cannot purchase manganese sulphate locally, please communicate with us. 


DRONWAL 


TIC 
“MASTER 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 

ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 

suitable for spraying hormones on ‘omatoes 

or Seedlings in the 

af. greenhouse. See your 

Seedsman or 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM: |}. 


PRODUCTS LTD 
B {LINGTON “LONDON. wi | 


REGent 1921 ive lines! 


Cables. CHEMICARBO LONDON 


VERMICULITE 


and 


MATURED BARK FIBRE 
THE ALL-PURPOSE COMPOUND FOR 
THE GARDENER 


Obtain the best Its from rden 


COMPOUND VH88L—for light soil 
2 bushei sack 11/- 
COMPOUND VH88H —for heavy 
soil 2 bushel sack 13/- 
For conditioning light and heavy soils and 
ng-on. 


PLAIN MATURED BARK FIBRE 


10/6 per trial bag 
For mulching. 
For forming an effective anti-weed blanket. 


OTHER COMPOUNDS available 
for seed raising, cutting propaga- 
tion, etc. — for mn gare culars and 


VERMICULITE (Horticutture) CO. 


2 VIVIAN MANSIONS, HENDON CENTRAL 
LONDON, N.W.4 
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ALUMINIUM 
GREENHOUSE 


Made by the Metal Window En- 
gineers with the International 
reputation for high quality 
workmanship and materials. 
The Lean-to is an addition to 
the popular Crittall range of 
Rustless Greenhouses and is 
designed for erection on cus- 
tomer’s own dwarf walls. Stur- 
dilyconstructed andcompletely 
weatherproof, the Lean-to is = 
particularly attractive as a sun lounge 
where extra room is required. Made in three 
widths: 5’ 9”, 7’ 9” and 9’ 9”; any desired length in 2’ 0” multiples 
from 8’ 0’. Prices from £45.5.0. Example: as illustrated, 12’ 0” long, 9’9” wide, £82.10.0. 
Complete with glass, putty and glazing clips. Free delivery England and Wales. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for details to:- 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Horticultural Department LC, Braintree, Essex 


THE WORLD’S FIRST AND ONLY 
TCNB FUNGICIDAL SMOKE 


Here is the Gardener’s answer to 
Botrytis and Mildew (Cladosporium) 

on tomatoes. FUMITE TCNB . 
Fungicidal Smoke gives a simple, 

safe and speedy all-over treatment 

to your plants, and saves you time, 
labour, money and crops. This unique 
product, designed specially for this 
purpose, contains tetrachloronitrobenzene. 


your tomatoes clean and healthy 
: 


eure TCNB Fungicidal Smoke pellets Size 2 at 2/6 per tube 
of 4. For large houses Size 5 Generator, price 6/- 


TOMATO 
DOSAGE 


PELLET 
SIZE 2 


GENERATOR 
SIZE 5 


TREATMENT 


Serious 
Infection 


Normal 
Infection 


400 cu. fe. 
per pellet 
600 cu. ft. 


5,000 cu. ft. 
7,500 cu. ft. 


2/3 weeks 
3 weeks 


per pellet 
800 cu. ft. 
per pellet 


A preventive 10,000 cu. fe. 1 month 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 and 651684, 
Application No. 18743/53—others pending. 


FUMITE DDT/LINDANE - FUMITE LINDANE ~ FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


FUMITE smoke Pesticipes 


lronmongers, Chemists and through all 
of BOOTS 


In case of difficulty write to: 
WAECO LIMITED (FUMITE Division) 
120/2 VICTORIA STREET * LONDON S.W.I. * Telephone: Tate Gallery 9626 
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Fumité 
a kee} 
measure 


There's nothing to equal 


CUPRINOL 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


Cuprinol Green, Clear and Browns all give 
deep lasting protection against decay and 

wood borers, and kill rot in the wood. 

Apply by brushing, spraying or dipping, 
to posts, sheds, etc, 

Cuprinol Green should be used on glasshouses, 
frames and wood in contact with growing plants. 
For seed and bulb boxes, stakes, canes and 
Dutch lights, use Cuprinol Dip for Nurseries— 
supplied in 5 and 40 gallon drums. 

Cuprinol Glasshouse Reflectants (preservative 
paints) are described in a leaflet, free on application. 


CUPRINOL LTD., Dept.16 TERMINAL HOUSE, 
VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 Phone SLOane 9274 FOR OUTBUILDINGS GiassHouse PROTECTION 


Scientists recommend 2-way 


NEW <.ear 


feeding 


LIQUINURE feeds plants at two a 

levels—via roots and leaves. Thisnew 

technique, called ‘leaf feeding’, 

ensures that plants take in the BAN : 
SS 


nutrients immediately. Coa 
LIQUINURE ts ideal for leaf feeding NY 


because it is a correctly-balanced mixture 772° 


of all the plant-feeding elements, completely 30 
water-soluble, cannot scorch foliage. *“GENERAL’ 
‘FLOWER 

Readily absorbed by both leaves SPECIAL’ 

and roots, it is a complete natural diet ‘TOMATO 

for all types of plants. SPECIAL’ 
Send 1/3 for 128 page 
‘ully illustrated 


fi 
Gardening’ 
LIQUINURE SALES, 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD Boreham Weed, Herts. 


3 PRESERVING SEED BOXES FOR POSTS & FENCES 
= 
Quicker Results 
& 
MANUS 
Sold 
everywhere in 
convenient 
bottles — : 
| 19d 3/6d 
and 13/6d 
vii 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 


FLOWERS 


are the Ideal gift for all 
occasions. 
Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


Frem: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write fer Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 


Hill 
Road Carnation Specialists Wivelsfield 232 


EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 28 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, Including Iffley Road, Oxford, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made. Also ordered for 
Olympic Games Track, Melbourne, Australia, 1956. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of “BITUTURF”’ Practice Cricket Pitches. 
EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Swimming Pools, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (92 pages) of all kinds 
of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipment and 
Accessories (please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates (rom — 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


greenhouses, 
eens. 
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PIERRE-JOSEPH REDOUTE 


ROSES 2 


Edited and introduced by 
EVA MANNERING 


Twenty-four plates in six-colour offset with 16 pages of 
text, comprising introduction and botanical descriptions 
taken from the original French. 


General edition 30/- net 
De luxe edition .. 6% -. 45/- net 
(Postage and packing 1/6 extra) 


Our first folio of reproductions of Redouté’s Roses was 
published in 1954. Ever since it has been out of print we 
have received increasing demands for a new selection. 
ROSES 2 is the answer to these innumerable requests. 


On July 19 we are publishing a first and last printing of | 
ROSES 2 with twenty-four entirely new examples of 
Redouté’s work. The publication will be made in several 
editions throughout the world, after which the plates will 
be destroyed. The English edition is therefore limited in 
numbers, and intending subscribers are advised to order 
early from the bookseller or direct from: 


THE ARIEL PRESS 


98 St. Martin’s Lane, London W.C.2 
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7 good reasons 
for using 


WELGR 


THE MIRACLE FERTILIZER 


| The unrivalled Welgro formula 


Completely soluble in water 


Quick acting 


Feeds through leaves as well as roots—will not 
damage foliage 


Easy to make up and apply 


Economical—contains the maximum amount 
of concentrated plant food 


Equally beneficial for Lawns, Flowers, Vegetables 
and Fruit 


Trial size packet 2/6 


Tin 5/- 1}-lb. Tin 12/- 
3-Ib. Tin 20/- 6-Ib. Tin 32/- 


GARDEN FERTILIZERS LTD 
40 CHORLTON §T,, MANCHESTER 14 


a 
My 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Prost Foods 15% 
‘ Magnesium (0.49%, 
>. Manganese 0.18%, 
; 7 extra Iron 0.15% 
Molybdenum 0.009%, 
2 
5 
— 
Welgro is obtainable from your local 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 


Shows 
Tuespay, July 3 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, July 4 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 10 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 10 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 17 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 18 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 17 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 18 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 31 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepnespayY, August 1 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuurspay, August 9 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Fripay, August 10 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show. 
British Delphinium Society’s Show. 


Floral Arrangement Competition. 
(See next page.) 


National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 


Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 


British National Carnation Society’s 


ortnightly Flower Show. 
| Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


British Gladiolus Society’s Show. 
(See next page.) 
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Shows— continued. 
Tuespay, August 14 Fortnightly Flower Show. 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Gladiolus Competition. 
Wepnespay, August 15 British Fuchsia Society’s Competi- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. tion. 
Tugspay, August 28 Fortnightly Flower Show. 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Alpine Garden Society’s Competition. 
WepnespayY, August 29 Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. petition. 


Lectures 

The lecture by Prof. Miles on “Apple Scars and Blemishes” for Fuly 3, 

has been postponed and Mr. Lanning Roper’s lecture on “Town Gar- 

dening”’ will now be given on this date. 

TuEspAy, July 3, at 3 P.M. “Town Gardening”, by MR. LANNING ROPER. 

Tuespay, July 17, at 3 P.M. “Some Plant-hunting Experiences’’, by 
CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tugspay, July 31. No lecture. 

Tugspay, August 14, at 3 P.M. “To Turkey in Search of Bulbs’, by 
MR. P. H. DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, those on the second and third days being repetitions 
of that given on the first. 


Flower Garden 

July 18-19-20. The Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Her- 
baceous Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Floral Arrangement Competition on July 10 —This competition 
is not mentioned in the Society’s tickets as it was arranged after they 
were printed. All R.H.S. tickets will admit in accordance with usual 
arrangements. The charge for admission of the public will be 

12 NOON to 4 P.M.—3s. 
4 P.M. to 6 P.M.—2s. 

The British Gladiolus Society’s Show on August 9 and 10o— 
The Society’s tickets will admit to the Show in accordance with the 
usual arrangements. 

The Lily Group—The members of the Lily Group will stage a 
co-operative display of lilies at the Fortnightly Show on July 17 and 18. 

There will be a meeting of the Group in the Restaurant of the Old 
Hall at 4 P.M. on July 17, at which there will be a discussion on “The 
Planting and Transplanting of Lilies”. 

Arrangements have been made for members of the Group to visit 
MR. O. E. P. WYATT’S garden at Maidwell Hall, Northampton on July 21. 

Exhibition of Flower Arrangements—An exhibition organized 
by members of the flower arrangement societies of South-West England 
is to be held at Montacute House, nr. Yeovil, Somerset, on July 17, 18, 
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19 and 20, in aid of National ‘Trust funds. Inquiries should be addressed 
to: Miss R. A. Lucas, Wrackleford House, Dorchester. 


The Registration of Holly Names—At the invitation of the 
International Horticultural Congress held at Scheveningen, Holland, 
last autumn, the Holly Society of America has undertaken to act as the 
International Registration Authority for the Registration of the names of 
cultivated varieties of holly. It has already published the Preliminary 
Holly Check List, 1953, which contains 542 names, and is engaged in the 
compilation of a complete list of existing names. The Holly Society 
would be glad to have as much as possible of the following information 
about any variety not in the Preliminary Holly Check List: 


(a) Name of variety, and synonyms if any. 

(6) Brief description of its special characteristics. 

(c) Origin, if known, i.e. seedling or sport. 

(d) If a sport, name of parent variety. 

(e) Date of origin. 

(f) Name and address of person or firm on whose premises the 
variety arose. 

(g) Name and address of the person or firm who put the variety into 
commerce. 

(A) Date of introduction to commerce. 


The information should be sent to MR. JOHN C. WISTER, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., from whom the Preliminary 
Check List may be obtained, price $1. The List may be consulted in the 
Library at Vincent Square, and the Secretary will gladly let correspon- 
dents know whether any given name is in the List. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


J. B. Paton 


ROM its earliest days as a garden Wisley has been noted for its 
Fities. The previous owner, MR. G. F. WILSON, a former Treasurer of 
the Society, was particularly interested in the cultivation of these plants 
and thereby acquired the nickname of “Lily Wilson”. We still possess, 
in the Wild Garden, some very old clumps of Lilium rubellum, which 
had been planted before the turn of the century, and we still grow 
Lilium giganteum, which many botanists now prefer to call Cardio- 
crinum giganteum. This lily needs to be propagated afresh each year as it 
dies after flowering. It can be propagated either from seed which takes 
about seven years to grow to flowering size, or by growing on the offshoots 
which may be found round the base of the flowering stem. It appears 
that this year we shall have quite a few of their erect tall flowering stems 
which carry the large white, green-tinged trumpets some 6 inches long. 
However, we must leave the Wild Garden and consider some of the 
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hybrids which have been planted on Battleston Hill in the last few years. 
It is found at Wisley that the best results are obtained by planting, in 
April, bulbs which have been started in pots in a cold frame. The bulbs 
are either raised from seed or scales and are grown in pots which are 
plunged in peat. By the time they reach flowering size they have 
usually progressed to a 5- or 6-inch-diameter pot. From these pots they 
are turned out and planted in specially prepared positions between the 
rhododendrons and other shrubs which shelter them from the winds 
and frost in the initial stages. At one time each grouping of lilies was 
surrounded by wire netting to protect the lilies from the rabbits, but 
now the wire netting is found to be more useful to retain the mulch of 
leaves which is applied in the autumn. With the very free-draining soil 
of the hillside it is found that the lilies appreciate the overhead watering 
which is so necesssary for their neighbouring shrubs. 

Although it has been mentioned in previous notes the planting of 
‘Bellingham Hybrid’ lilies cannot be omitted from any discussion of 
lilies at Wisley. These very robust lilies all originated from a few bulbs 
sent as a gift by MR. JAN DE GRAAFF, of the Oregon Bulb Farm, who 
obtained some of the original stock raised at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Bulb Station, Bellingham, Washington. The original 
crosses were based on L. pardalinum, L. humboldtii and L. parryi. As 
well as bold plantings of the various unnamed seedlings, which have 
erect sturdy stems each carrying as many as fifty Turk’s-cap flowers in 
shades of orange, we have some selected named ones. Planted on the 
western corner of the Rhododendron Species Garden we have ‘Royal 
Favourite’, which is very fine yellow-flowered form, and on the further 
side of Battleston Hill, ‘Shuksan’, which is yellowish-orange in colour 
but not quite so vigorous as some of the unnamed ones. One point which 
may be of interest to Fellows in the cultivation of these plants is that 
sometimes the young leaves stick together, and if they are not parted by 
hand the developing flower spike underneath will be damaged as well 
as causing damage to the leaves thereby allowing for entry of the disease 
due to Botrytis cinerea. This disease can cause disfiguration and result 
in a certain number of the leaves having to be cut off. 

One of the earliest hybrids to flower is L. ‘Brocade’, which is one of 
the ‘Backhouse Hybrids’ raised at Sutton Court, Hereford, by crossing 
L. hansonii with L. martagon and its related forms and, as would be 
expected from such a parentage, it has pendulous flowers of the martagon 
type which are pale orange-yellow marbled pink and maroon spotted. 
This year it has made very early growth and so during the severe ground 
frosts of April it has needed the protection of sacking each night to 
avoid damage to the growing tip. Of similar parentage, but as yet 
unnamed, is a seedling from L. ‘Ellen Willmott’ which will probably 
have red-spotted orange flowers, while planted along the edge of the 
Rhododendron Species Garden under the taller spikes of L. ‘Bellingham 
Hybrids’ are some mixed hybrids of L. martagon, in varying shades of 
purple, and also the pure white L. martagon album. 
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The free-flowering erect L. ‘Fire Flame’ is a representative of the 
group known as the ‘Mid Century Hybrids’, whose parentage is given as 
L. tigrinum x L. x hollandicum. From L. tigrinum it takes the feature of 
producing bulbils on the stem, which can be removed, thus affording an 
easy means of propagation, and from L. x hollandicum it derives the 
upward-facing flowers. Also in this group is L. ‘Vagabond’ with salmon- 
orange recurved segments. Of similar parentage are the ‘Coronado 
Hybrids’ in whose breeding, as well as the two species already mentioned, 
L. davidii var. willmottiae and L. maculatum have been used. Two 
named clones to be seen at Wisley are L. ‘Enchantment’ and L. ‘Radiance’. 
The rich orange L. ‘Enchantment’ has every appearance from its 
behaviour at Wisley and elsewhere of being an excellent garden plant 
which will soon become very popular and the rich mahogany red 
L. ‘Radiance’ is also attractive. Like L. ‘Fireflame’ some of these 
hybrids produce bulbils from which they may be propagated. Another 
method of propagation is from basal scales. At Wisley a few scales 
from each bulb are removed in the autumn, half buried in vermiculite, 
in pans, covered with sphagnum moss and put in a warm house. Under 
these conditions a small bulb soon appears at the base of the scale and 
can then be potted on in a suitable compost and grown on in a cold 
frame. 

Two hybrids raised by crossing the American species L. nevadense 
and L. parryi are to be seen this year for the first time at Wisley and are 
under the names ‘Bridesmaid’ and ‘Yeilow Maid’. Both have pendulous 
funnel-shaped flowers, on long pedicels, with recurved segments; the 
former is chrome-yellow and the latter is a deeper aureolin yellow. 

Various clones in which L. davidii is the principal parent may be 
noted. The ‘Fiesta Hybrids’ with recurved segments have a wide range 
of colours from orange through to red with a variety of spotting. With a 
smaller range of colour mainly in orange and clear yellow are ‘Stooke’s 
Hybrids’, where L. davidii and L. davidii var. willmottiae has been 
crossed with L. bulbiferum var. croceum. With pendent open bowl- 
shaped flowers L. ‘Heart’s Desire’ is a striking change from the 
majority of the hybrids already discussed. It is a selected clone derived 
from the ‘Aurelian Strain’ raised from L. henryi, L. sargentiae and L. 
sulphureum at the Oregon Bulb Farm and elsewhere. And finally we 
may note the Canadian hybrid ‘Waxwing’ with outward-facing 
tangerine-orange slightly reflexed flowers. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING JULY 


LABORATORY WALLS AND PONDS GLASSHOUSES 
Indigofera hebepetala Acalypha hispida 
Nymphaea ‘Escarboucle’ Aechmea fasciata 

” ‘Sunrise’ Aichryson tortuosum 
Rose ‘Mermaid’ Aloe cryptopoda 


Trachelospermum jasminoides Candollea cuneiformis 
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GLASSHOUSES—(contd. ) 
Cestrum aurantiacum 
Dianella caerulea 
Eulophia guineensis 
Haemanthus multiflorus 
Miltonia vexillaria 
Oxypetalum caeruleum 
Paederia scandens 
Rehmannia angulata 
Solanum wendlandi 

WILD GARDEN 
Aruncus sylvester 
Eucryphia glutinosa 

” x mymansensis 
Kalmia polifolia 
Lilies in variety 
Primula poissonii 
Tropaeolum speciosum 

SEVEN ACRES 
Aesculus parviflora 
Buddleia davidii varieties 
Butomus umbellatus 
Cornus kousa 
Deutzia scabra plena 
Gunnera manicata 
Heather Garden 
Hydrangea aspera 
Tlex glabra 
Robinia viscosa 

WEATHER HILL 
Annual Border 
Roses 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Aethionema grandiflorum 
Androsace lanuginosa var. 
leichtlinii 
Antennaria dioica 
Campanula carpatica var. 
turbinata 
Campanula cochlearifolia 
” pulla 
Centaurium scilloides 
Codonopsis clematidea 
Coronilla cappadocica 
Digitalis lanata 
Edraianthus caudatus 
Genista tinctoria 
Iris kaempferi varieties 
Muehlenbeckia axillaris 
Myosotis azorica 
Polygonum affine 
Scutellaria alpina var. lupulina 


FLORAL TRIAL GROUNDS 


Trials of Border Carnations 
» Delphiniums 
» Garden Pinks 
» Gladioli 
» Hemerocallises 
» Sweet Peas 


BATTLESTON HILL 


Eucryphia species 
Lilies in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 


THE GARDENS AT MAIDWELL HALL 
Oliver E. P. Wyatt 


AIDWELL HALL is situated in Northamptonshire some six miles 
M from the Leicestershire border near Market Harborough. It is on 
the fringe of the ironstone area; mercifully much of the stone underlying 
the garden is considered to be of poor quality. It stands some 500 feet 
above sea-level; the contours rise steadily to the north for a mile, but 
fall away towards the other points of the compass. Being comparatively 
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high, it suffers from a good deal of wind, but is less affected by fog than 


some of the surrounding valleys. 

When the late mr. R. B. LODER purchased Maidwell at the end of the 
last century, he planted trees and shrubs which were then rare and many 
of these have now become notable specimens. Nethofagus obliqua, 
Halesia carolina, Acer griseum, Lonicera maacku, Prunus padus cornuta, 
Catalpa bignonioides and Zanthoxylum, for example. But being a lover 
more of individual plants than of garden design, many trees cannot be 
seen as they should be and the garden generally lacks orderly planning. 
It is said that he used to put young trees in a nursery bed and forget 
them, which may account for large specimens of Populus lasiocarpa, 
Davidia involucrata and of Lindera megaphyila out of sight. Curious 
trees such as Corylus contorta, Sequoia gigantea pendula and Salix 
matsudana tortuosa seem to have had special appeal to him. 

But he used to obtain a share of collectors’ seeds, and there are 
several berberises and cotoneasters of WILSON’s original introduction: a 
large bush of Berberis polyantha is one of these and is believed to be the 
only surviving specimen in the British Isles. It is very beautiful in July 
with its large racemes of yellow flowers and was recently illustrated in 
the Botanical Magazine. Unfortunately, it has so far proved impossible 
to propagate it. Philadelphus purpurascens is another attractive shrub 
which was probably grown from wILson’s seed. It has racemes of 
glistening white flowers set in purple calyces, and is much more sweetly 
scented than most of the mock oranges. 

He also purchased some shrubs at VEITCH’s sale in 1912, many 
of which were planted together in one bed. Prunus thibetica is the 
most outstanding of these, both for its pink flowers in spring and 
its colouring in the late autumn. There are also some interesting 
deutzias, a very large Dipelta floribunda and Sorbus folgneri in the 
“Veitch Bed”. 

MR. LODER died in 1931, and the garden passed into its present hands 
in 1933. The main part of the garden, some six acres in extent, is partly 
woodland and partly informal borders: some attempt is made to devote 
different sections of it to the various seasons so that effects may be 
concentrated. It is surrounded by massive laurels, box, cupressus and 
yew trees, al] of which give good protection, and it is surprising how 
many shrubs and plants which would ordinarily be considered too tender 
for Northamptonshire, flourish in it: Deutzia pulchra, Alangium platani- 
folium, Garrya thuretii (a hybrid between G. elliptica and G. fadyenii 
from Jamaica), Olearia ilicifolia with lemon-scented leaves, Nothofagus 
fusca and N. cliffortioides are instances of this; and on the walls of the 
Hall itself are good specimens of Sophora tetraptera, Ceanothus rigidus, 
Buddleia colvilei, Mahonia lomariifoia, Buddleia auriculata, Salvia 
ambigens and Caesalpinia japonica. A plant of Mandevilla suaveolens 
survives and flowers cautiously, though it is often cut back in a hard 
winter. A narrow-leaved form of Eriobotrya japonica flowers in mid- 
winter if it has been preceded by a hot year, and bears an abundant 
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supply of apricot-like fruits the following summer; these are often eaten 
surreptitiously by the young members of the household and from the 
discarded stones comes up a crop of seedlings between the paving 
stones! 

Rosa < anemonoides and Schizandra rubriflora climb the walls of the 
Hall conspicuously. There is also an exceptionally brilliant blue form 
of Clematis macropetala—a chance seedling—smothering a 12-foot-high 
bush of pyracantha. 

There is some lime in most of the garden, but rhododendrons and 
camellias have been started in the more neutral parts. The texture of the 
soil is variable, ranging from heavy clay to broken sandstone and fine 
sand, a foot or more below the surface. 

One of the most treasured trees is a specimen of Rehderodendron 
macrocarpum which flowers well and has occasionally set fruit; the 
flowers are white with brown tips to the petals and very sweetly scented, 
not unlike those of Halesia in appearance; the fruits resemble miniature 
coconuts, two inches long. It was sent by the late mr. Jupp of the Arnold 
Arboretum, and it is believed that Maidwell possibly enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being bracketed with Trewithen in Cornwall in possessing 
the only flowering specimens anywhere in cultivation. According to 
MR. JUDD all the trees at the Arnold Arboretum died and so apparently 
have most of the others which he sent to England and Europe. 

The beautiful barks of many trees in winter are not always appreci- 
ated as much as they should be. Acer griseum, Prunus maacku, and 
P. serrula are amongst the best. Around a two-acre lake are several 
specimens of A/nus incana aurea ramulis coccineis which have yellow bark 
and catkins which are brick-red in colour. The red and yellow striated 
bark of Acer pennsylvanicum erythrocladum, and the coral bark of Acer 
‘Senkaki’ against a dark background are an unending source of delight 
in winter. The striped bark of Acer pennsylvanicum, rufinerve, hersti and 

forrestii are also attractive, and A. capillipes has the additional merit of 
remarkable autumnal colouring of its leaves, which are red in the centre 
and yellow towards the margins. And what can be said of the red of 
Cornus alba ‘Westonbirt’, the green of Cornus sanguinea candidissima 
and the white of Rubus giraldii and of the trunks and branches of the 
different kinds of birch and willow? 

Asurprisingly large number of shrubs contrive to bloom in the months 
of December and January. There is a 10-foot-high hedge of Viburnum 
fragrans (probably the Mount Joni form) and only in times of extreme 
cold will it not be found to be in flower. When a winter vase of flowers 
is wanted at short notice to greet an unexpected visit which may threaten, 
sprays of this or Prunus subhirtella autumnalis, with Iris unguicularis and 
Sarcococca humilis are to the housewife what “quickly-quickly” pudding 
is to her in her capacity as cook! There is a large bush of Viburnum 
grandiflorum, whose bright pink flowers and smaller leaves distinguish 
it from V. foetens, the flower buds of which are pink though the flowers 
themselves are white, the leaves being comparatively large and the 
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branches more fastigiate. Unfortunately, the flowers of the latter are 
liable to be turned brown by frost and tend to damp off in wet weather. 
The hybrid V. x bodnantense, with flowers a lighter shade of pink than 
those of grandiflorum, seems to be less affected by frost and damp. 

Several bushes of Mahonia japonica came to Maidwell from Muntham 
Court in Sussex; it is certainly a very good form, with large leaves and 
sweet-scented flowers resembling lilies of the valley. Some species and 
varieties of Hamamelis flower freely, and massed aconites provide a 
golden carpet on which they stand. Prunus conradinae is also an early 
performer, and is followed by Stachyurus chinensis and S. praecox which 
seldom fail to produce their ropes of yellow pearls. Later, Staphylea 
holocarpa rosea blooms before its purple leaves appear. In April one of 
the most striking shrubs is the pink-leaved horse-chestnut; its name, 
Aesculus neglecta erythroblasta, is more fitting as an expletive than as a 
description of a very beautiful spring shrub. It used to be said that it 
was worth while to sit up all night to eat a pear when it was exactly ripe; 
likewise must the supreme moment of the pink-leaved chestnut be 
awaited, since its flowers are negligible and its leaves are of no interest 
for the rest of the year. 

It is surprisin.g that in few gardens full use is made of the winter- 
flowering bulbs. At Maidwell the snowdrop season begins with 
Galanthus nivalis subsp. reginae-olgae in October, and before Christmas 
the true G. nivalis subsp. cilicicus (which is very rare in cultivation and 
distinguished by its narrow strap-like leaves) and the first of several 
G. caucasicus forms are in flower, and are followed in January by 
G. graecus and by G. nivalis ‘ Atkinsii’. This last is an excellent doer, even 
in grass, and seems less liable to become a victim to botrytis than most 
others. There is a particularly attractive planting of it amongst the red 
stems of the Westonbirt dogwood. Galanthus plicatus ‘Warham’, and 
the Backhouse No. 12 hybrid are two of the finest; these and a great 
many other snowdrop species, varieties and hybrids came from the late 
LADY BEATRIX STANLEY; she obtained some of them from the late 
MR. E. A. BOWLES, who was always impressed by the size and vigour of 
the snowdrops as grown at Maidwell. They are usually planted with a 
sprinkling of leaf-mould and plenty of sand, and this they appear to 
appreciate. 

It is hard to think of snowdrops without thinking of him and his 
profound knowledge. Perhaps a digression is here permissible in quoting 
some extracts from the letters of that great man to whom all gardeners 
owe so much, not only on account of his generosity but on account of 
his life-long experience of plants and the familiarity with them which 
he acquired. 

“Dear Galanthophil,” he used to write, “‘Will you please examine 
the anthers of your Galanthus allenai and let me know if you find some- 
times each alternate one or else two out of the six have a blunt apex and 
the others a very short mucro? It is a character of allenti of Baker and 
of alpinus and of no other snowdrop, and I feel sure allenii and alpinus 
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are one and the same.” “I find G. ikariae has a strong and unpleasant 
odour. Try your nose on it. Also the inner surface of outer segments 
have a curious crépe-like effect, and the upper surface of leaf has a 
similar kind of puckering which I think also occurs on platyphyllus (née 
latifolius). How much I have got to learn and so little time to learn it.” 
“Will you please look at Crocus iridiflorus? All other croci I am acquainted 
with have anthers that open extrorsely, i.e. the phlanges are like one’s 
outside shutters, but in éridiflorus it seems that the phlanges are on the 
inside of the flower, and if stigmata represent you, the shutters are 
inside your windows, i.e. introrse. I should like to know what moth or 
bee visits it in Rumania descending on it from above (and not sideways) 
as must happen to make the introrsity advantageous. It would be a step 
towards understanding of the evolution of an iris from crocus, as I 
suppose all Iris anthers open extrorsely to powder bees’ backs.” 

His letters were models of clear explanation for the benefit of the 
unscientific mind. 

Many of his curious plants still thrive at Maidwell: tue rose plantain, 
the purple-leaved plantain, a variegated Barbarea, Borago orientalis, 
Euphorbia dulcis, Smyrnium perfoliatum, Ranunculus acris stevenii, the 
white form of Eupatorium cannabinum, Lilium candidum plenum, a 
golden-leaved rush which he collected in a Cambridgeshire fen, and 
many other plants too. 

But to revert to the winter-flowering bulbs—there are many hundred 
Iris histrioides (Fig. 93). One patch planted with Eranthis ‘Guinea Gold’ 
is a particularly happy combination. Some have been planted in grass, 
and seem to be settling down but without showing the increase of those 
planted in open soil with some sand round them. J/ris danfordiae and histrio 
aintabensis do not increase nearly so freely, but always produce a few 
gracious blooms. Crocus tomasinianus has almost become a weed, putting 
in an appearance in grass paths and rubbish heaps (Fig. 83). It seems that 
mice seldom eat the bulbs, though rabbits used to consume a great many 
flowers and much foliage before the days of the myxomatosis scourge. 
Special pink, red and white forms of tomasinianus have been planted in 
groups by themselves. Other winter crocus bulbs, however, are sadly 
depleted by mice from time to time, though a good number of species 
and hybrids give intense pleasure on sunny mornings. C. imperati is the 
earliest to greet the New Year, and is followed by C. sieberi. 

Cyclamen vernum and coum flourish. A very fine form of rich colour 
came originally from Gumley Hall and is the first to bloom. They do 
well under conifers and yew trees so long as they receive a ration of 
leaf-mould over them when the foliage has died down during the summer 
months. Some seedlings of C. balearicum have been planted out in a 
sheltered spot and they celebrated their survival of the severe 1954-55 
winter by bursting into flower. 

Forms of Iris reticulata follow in March; Narcissus cyclamineus and 

ilus look well amongst them. Hybrids between the two, tall and 
short, graceful and podgy have appeared in many of these beds. N. 
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pallidiflorus, Queen Anne Daffodil and ‘Rip Van Winkle’ all make a 
good combination of colour with the purple forms of Jris reticulata. 
There is a very good early form of Scilla bifolia known as ‘praecox’ which 
spreads rapidly and will do well in grass; but the best is S. bifolia taurica 
which has a red stem and red pollen; unfortunately it never seems to set 
seed, so that increase is slow. 

Many kinds of anemone, hellebore, bergenia, and Erica carnea play 
an important role in the winter garden, the reddish leaves of Bergenia 
delavayi being a specially useful foil for snowdrops and crocuses. The 
pulmonarias bloom for many weeks; Pulmonaria ‘Mawson’s blue’, 
Primula rosea, Bergenia ‘Ballawley Hybrid’, Isopyrum thalictrioides and 
Leucojum aestivum make a handsome group in April. 

But by that time the daffodils are in full bloom. The number natural- 
ized in open grassland and around the lake is very large; but some of the 
species and hybrids are grouped all over the garden amongst shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, and the collection has been enriched in recent years 
by generous gifts from sIR FREDERICK STERN. Most gardens are at their 
best during the daffodil season, since they are most co-operative bulbs 
and wili make themselves at home in any situation. By the time that the 
poetaz hybrids and N. gracilis have begun to fade, the cherries, lilacs 
and paeonies are ready to take their place. There is a very large tree of 
Prunus shirotae in the middle of the garden, the branches of which extend 
some 10 yards in one direction. Many of the species and iiybrid paeonies 
do well, and there is a good form of P. delavayi with large flowers. 
White, yellow and red forms of P. potaninii, P. lutea, red and single pink 
P. tenuifolia, mlokosewitschii, wittmanniana hybrids, emodi, obovata alba 
and others occupy suitable sites. A bush of P. suffruticosa (another gift 
from Highdown) has reached a‘ good size and flowers freely. When 
hand-pollinated with other paeonies it sets seed, and some of these have 
now germinated. 

Tulipa sprengeri in company with Primula chungensis is a brilliant 
mixture. Some of the earlier-flowering tulips have a distressing tendency 
to die out unless frequently moved, though Tulipa sylvestris looks after 
itself and flowers regularly. There are several kinds of Muscari notably 
the variety of armeniacum known as “Trehanense’, and a peacock blue 
form from Myddelton House. Certain fritillaries thrive: varying forms of 
F. pyrenaicum, the double meleagris, pallidiflora, gracilis. F. recurva has 
lived happily in the garden for many years, and though it does not flower 
freely, a few red flower spikes appear each year. Trillium of several 
kinds do well. 

There is a hedge of Magnolia wilsonit which was raised from seed; 
the leaves are very variable in size; but since M. sinensis and M. x 
highdownensis are also in the vicinity, the plants may not be true. 
M. denudata, M. soulangiana forms and M. kobus borealis give a good 
display in most years; M. kiiflora always produces a succession of bloom. 
M. sargentiana planted twenty years ago has not yet flowered and does 
not look like doing so. 
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Lonicera tragophylla, whose large but scentless yellow flowers come 
tumbling out of a Lawson’s cypress, must be mentioned as one of the 
glories of July. One bed, against a background of a purple beech hedge, 
is composed of plants of purple and silver foliage, with a pyramidal 
glaucous tree of Cupressus arizonica as its most conspicuous feature. 

Maidwell is perhaps best known for its lilies; there are large plantings 
of representative species and many of the hybrids, some of which were 
raised here originally. The lily season begins in the middle of June with 
L. szovitzianum. Planted behind some clumps of a prostrate purple- 
leaved Rhus cotinus, or in company with Galega orientalis and Rodgersia 
aesculifolia, these are, indeed, beautiful. Of the species, duchartrei (Fig. 86), 
tsingtauense and parvum seem happier here than in some other gardens. 
These and other species are planted in groups amongst shrubs or 
herbaceous plants of less voracious habits, or in some cases in those 
parts of the garden which are primarily devoted to bulbs which flower 
early in the year. The lilies of the “swamp” types are planted in the 
heavier patches of soil. It is often difficult to predict in what sites lilies 
will grow, and one is obliged to proceed by trial and error. One of the 
most successful beds has proved to be an area 25 yards long and 12 yards 
wide of very sticky soil of greyish clay. This was dug over to a depth of 
3 feet and compost dug in; at three points a deep excavation down to 
6 feet was made through the clay till it gave place to a sandy soil, and 
these holes were filled with clinkers. Consequently, the water is never 
stagnant, though even now, in a wet season, the soil itself remains rather 
wet and sticky. But, generally speaking, lilies do very well in it, and the 
coloured photograph of L. ‘Yellow Maid’ (Fig.82) was growing in this bed. 

“Yellow Maid’ was the first of the Maidwell parry: hybrids to receive 
an A.M. (1948). It is Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3) and grows 4 feet in 
height: because of its colour it stands out conspicuously in contrast both 
to the green of any horticultural environment and also to colours of 
other lilies near it. Other strongly growing parryi hybrids are ‘Brides- 
maid’ (A.M. 1949), ‘Dairymaid’ (P.C. 1952), ‘Sir Lancelot’ (A.M. 1952). 
L. parryi itself used to show itself at its best in this garden, sometimes 
bearing more than twenty flowers to a stem; but seeing how capricious 
a lily it can be, it appeared to be a desirable subject for hydridizing, and 
it was crossed one way and another with forms of L. burbankii, L. 
‘Shuksan’ and others. The descendants of these have been crossed with 
one another and back again to L. parryi, and in the third generation 
some six hundred bulbs, all of which pivot round parryi, bloomed for 
the first time in 1955. They show most interesting and unexpected 
variations in size, colour and markings 

L. X testaceum and L. shalpiakins maculatum also flourished at 
Maidwell, and several attempts were made to secure hybrids between 
them. When seed was eventually obtained, the seedlings grew very 
slowly. In the first generation ‘Zeus’ (A.M. 1949) was one of the best 
in respect of its salmon colour, but one of the worst in its constitution, 


‘Ares’ (a vigorous edition of chalcedonicum) (Fig. 87) and ‘Apollo’ (of a 
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colour between buff and saffron), are both vigorous and easy, and reach 
a height of 5 feet. ‘Artemis’ grows only 3 feet high, and is shell pink 
when it first flowers, fading away into saffron. Several third generation 
bulbs of these also flowered for the first time in 1955. 

A third group in which hybridizing success has been obtained con- 
sists of crosses between ‘Pride of Charlotte’ (one of the American 
group of trumpet lilies to which the famous ‘Winter Sunset’ is related) 
with a bulbil-forming variety of imperiale. Some pleasing pinkish and 
greenish trumpets have been raised from these, the best of which is 
perhaps ‘Rosinante’ (P.C. 1953). Some of this group grow to a height 
of 7 feet, and all produce bulbils. 

There are also some pleasing Martagon hybrids; most interesting of 
all is one between a white Martagon and L. kelloggit which has been 
named ‘Kelmarsh’, not only because of its parentage but because that 
happens to be the name of an adjoining village. It is believed that this 
is the first successful hybrid raised from a cross between a European 
and an American lily. Perhaps it should have been called ‘Sir Winston’! 

Hybrids between L. grayi and L. parvum, L. parryi and L. parvum, 
L. parryi and L. occidentale have also flowered, but have proved un- 
worthy of their forbears. 

Some of the imperiale hybrids are grown in a semi-herbaceous 
border. An unusual combination has been achieved by planting these 
with Thalictrum sulphureum, Geranium armenum, and the double purple 
and double white forms of G. sylvestris in the background, with fore- 
ground groups of Dracocephalum hemsleyanum, pink Prunella grandi- 
flora, a Wisley hybrid of Gazania, and Verbena ‘Laurence Johnston’. 

By the middle of August most of the lilies are over and this serves as 
a warning that the autumn is drawing near. The pink and white kinds 
of Cyclamen neapolitanum begin to flower early in September, one of 
the best clumps being at the foot of a beech tree. Several forms of 
Colchicum soon follow: speciosum, speciosum album, ‘Water Lily’, and, 
lastly, the deep pink cilicicum being some of the most beautiful. A 
successful autumnal combination of colour is Hydrangea sargentii at the 
back, Aster ‘Climax’, a pink Hydrangea hortensis, Phlox ‘San Antonio’, 
Aconitum wilsonii, and in the forefront of the border Colchicum born- 
mulleri, Cyclamen neapolitanum and Crocus kotschyanus. Gentiana 
asclepiadea is also well placed with Senecio tangutica behind it, and not 
far off a large bush of Hydrangea villosa. 

But as the autumn-flowering plants and shrubs fade, the blaze of 
dying autumn foliage produces brilliant effects—as if Nature desired 
one last riotous fling before falling asleep. Some red oaks, Vitis cognetiae 
and forms of Acer palmatum make a display of scarlet in vivid shades 
which would not be believed if portrayed by an artist’s brush. Stewartia 
sinensis and Rhus potaninii are brilliant, too, and in the leaves of the true 
Rhus cotinoides every colour of the rainbow can be seen. Sorbus alnifolia 
turns to burnished gold; the tulip trees, Liriodendron tulipifera and 
L. chinensis, and the Kentucky Coffee tree, Gymnocladus canadensis, to 
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bright yellow. The more sombre browns and russets of Tetracentron 
sinense, Euptelea franchetii and Viburnum furcatum are restful by contrast. 
Perhaps the most unusual autumnal tints of all are afforded by the leaves 
of the various species of Callicarpa, varying from burnt orange to helio- 
trope, even if their small purple berries do not alone make them worth 
a place in any garden. 

Specially valuable are those shrubs which flower well in spring and 
yield also an autumnal display: Prunus sargentii and other cherries, 
amelanchiers and fothergillas, especially the form of Fothergilla major 
known as ‘Huntsman’. Euphorbia sikkimensis produces highly coloured 
shoots during the winter, and red and yellow foliage as the 4-foot-long 
stems die away in the autumn. Of the many berberis species, two of the 
best for autumn colour at Maidwell are Berberis circumserrata and the 
low-growing B. sieboldii. 

Many kinds of colchicum—all too often confused in the public 
mind with “autumn” and “‘saffron” crocus—continue to flower, while 
the autumn coloured leaves of the trees and shrubs are still at their best. 
So do also the true autumn crocuses; these need bold planting and the 
various forms of Crocus speciosus, C. medius, C. kotschyanus leucopharynx, 
C. salzmanii and others do well; most lovely of all is C. byzantinus 
planted in front of Nerine bowdenii and next to the rare Colchicum 
neapolitanum. The scarce Crocus clusti came to Maidwell from a nursery 
amongst C. medius bulbs and has now increased into large clumps. 
C. niveus, C. ochroleucus, and the scented C. Jaevigatus are the last to 
flower, the fontenayi form of the latter often continuing into the New 
Year. 

Even in drab December days there are still berried shrubs to cheer. 
Large specimens of Cotoneaster <x watereri and of C. frigida vicari 
keep their berries on until the birds become hungry indeed; noticeable, 
too, are Sorbus hupehensis with glistening clusters of white berries on red 

icels, Sorbus vilmorinii, the berries of which are at first carmine, and 

ter pale pink, and Malus toringoides whose rosy-cheeked miniature 
apples cover a tree 15 feet in height. The last shrub to lose its scarlet 
berries is generally Viburnum betulifolium; even in the severest weather 
they seem unpalatable to birds and remain on the bushes well into the 
days when the next year’s leaf buds are beginning to show once again. 

The gardening fraternity is generous, and Maidwell has, indeed, 
been fortunate in its friends; it suffers from a recurrent debit in its balance 
sheet of plant exchange. It has not been possible to mention more than 
a few of the kindly donors whose gifts serve as a perpetual reminder of 
their generosity as each season comes round. And what happier reminder 
of friends can there be? 
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THE FUTURE APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY TO HORTICULTURE 


H. J. M. Bowen, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell) 


eh recent concentration of scientific energy on atomic research has 
resulted in a rich crop of discoveries in almost every branch of 
science. The developments affecting the science of horticulture are al- 
ready too striking to be neglected by all those concerned in horticultural 
research. Thus at last year’s conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy at Geneva, no less than fourteen of the talks were directly con- 
cerned with horticultural problems, and the amount of research on these 
problems is increasing rapidly every year. The purpose of the present 
article is to review those developments which show most promise in this 
expanding field, both for research institutes and for commercial growers. 

Applications of atomic energy fall into two well-defined classes; 
those using radioactive tracers and those using atomic radiation. Radio- 
active tracer materials are used particularly by research institutions to 
study such problems as the uptake of fertilizers, which cannot easily be 
studied by other methods. Atomic radiation can be used for killing 
organisms and for producing mutations, and its application should be 
considered by firms interested in pest control and plant breeding. 
Neither application is of direct interest to the small grower at present, 
but both are of indirect importance in several fields besides the major 
ones mentioned above. 

Radioactive tracer atoms have already been used for a wide variety 
of research problems, because it is possible to measure as little as one 
billionth of an ounce of radioactive material with a Geiger counter. 
Carbon is one of the most important elements in plant nutrition since 
it constitutes about one-tenth of the weight of an average plant. If a 
chemical containing carbon is “labelled” with radioactive carbon, 
which behaves exactly like ordinary carbon apart from its radioactivity, 
the metabolism of this chemical in a plant can be followed even if it is 
present in very small amounts. The gas carbon dioxide is the main 
source of carbon for a growing plant and radioactive carbon dioxide can 
be used to find out what happens to this substance when it is absorbed 
from the air. Although most text-books say that carbon dioxide is trans- 
formed first to formaldehyde and then to glucose, the tracer work has 
shown that sucrose, or cane sugar, is the first sugar formed, and that the 
chemical steps involve neither glucose nor formaldehyde. These chemi- 
cal steps are now being studied, and it is amazing how rapidly they occur. 
If a living leaf is exposed to radioactive carbon dioxide for a single 
second, radioactive products can be found in the leaf, and radioactive 
sucrose is found after less than one minute’s exposure. This is all the 
more striking since no laboratory chemists have yet discovered a method 
of making sucrose. 
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The behaviour of fertilizers in plants and soils can be followed much 
more easily by tracer methods than in other ways. Only oxygen and 
nitrogen among the common fertilizer elements do not possess suitable 
radioactive isotopes for tracer work. Calcium, potassium, phosphorus 
and the essential trace elements all have radioactive tracers which have 
been used to label natural and artificial manures, and a number of inter- 
esting results have emerged. When these elements are added to the soil, 
plant uptake is relatively inefficient. Often only a few per cent. of the 
applied fertilizer is actually absorbed by plants, while the remainder 
becomes more or less permanently fixed in the soil. The efficiency of 
plant uptake is determined by a large number of factors, including the 
type of fertilizer, density of planting and so on. Some of the factors 
influencing phosphate uptake have been intensively studied by tracer 
methods, and it has been shown that plants take up phosphate from 
farmyard manure more easily than from superphosphate, and from both 
far more readily than from the rock phosphate. The maximum effi- 
ciency of using phosphates applied to the soil is about 35 per cent., but 
if the phosphate is dissolved in water and sprayed on to the leaves, 95 
per cent. is absorbed. This observation suggests that sprayed fertilizers 
may give quicker returns than those ploughed into the ground. Ferti- 
lizers applied to the leaves may be freely mobile within the whole plant 
(e.g. potash and phosphate) or they may remain in the leaves and never 
pass downwards to the roots (e.g. calcium). 

The distribution of radioactive isotopes in plants can be found by 
an elegant method known as autoradiography. The radiation from 
isotopes will blacken photographic film, so if a film is enclosed in black 
paper and clamped to a portion of a radioactive plant, the plant will 
photograph itself. Fig. 89 shows a native English plant, rye-grass, 
which has been allowed to take up radioactive strontium, an element 
which closely resembles calcium. The original plant is on the left, the 
autoradiograph on the right. It can be seen that the strontium has 
penetrated to every portion of the plants, and that it is especially con- 
centrated in the nodes of the grass stem. 

There are a host of other problems in which radioactive isotopes 
have been used to advantage. Thus the depth to which roots penetrate 
can be found by labelling different levels of the soil with radioactive 
material and finding how much radioactivity is absorbed. Again, the 
mode of action of some of the new herbicides and insecticides have been 
studied in detail. D.D.T. can be labelled with radioactive carbon and its 
metabolism followed in various insect pests. Insects themselves can be 
injected with radioactive material and then tracked underground, inside 
tree trunks and even on migration routes by means of portable Geiger 
counters. This method has been suggested for tracing the flight of locusts. 

The direct and indirect effects of atomic radiation are already finding 
application in horticulture. Radiation can be used to kill, and to render 
impotent, and the amounts of radiation needed to sterilize insect pests, 
weed seeds and fungi and bacteria in soil are now approximately known, 
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It is possible that relatively small amounts of radiation stimulate the 
growth of some plants. Regions of active growth are most affected by 
radiation, and if growth at the growing tip of a plant is hindered, a num- 
ber of new growing points may be developed lower down the stem: in 
this way radiation resembles the pruner’s knife. Slightly larger amounts 
of radiation produce obvious effects: plants generally become stunted 
or more bushy, while the leaves, flowers and seeds may change their 
shape and colour. Radiation often results in permanent damage to the 
plant’s chromosomes, so that the changes produced may be inheritable. 
Local irradiation of buds of woody plants can produce extraordinary 
effects known technically as sectional chimaeras. For example, one 
branch of a white carnation has been made to produce red blooms. 
Very much larger amounts of radiation are needed to destroy bacteria, 
fungi and viruses, or to sterilize soils. 

There are several distinct types of atomic radiation, some of the best 
known being alpha, beta and gamma rays and neutrons. Neutrons are 
distinct from the first three types in that they induce radioactivity in 
anything which they meet. From the horticultural point of view neutron 
and gamma radiation are probably the most important forms. Gamma 
radiation is especially useful since it will penetrate considerable thick- 
nesses of soil, and leaves no radioactive material behind. It is generally 
produced from rods of cobalt metal which have been made radioactive 
by neutron irradiation. 

Radiation can be measured in units called reps. The rep is defined 
in terms of the energy (given out as heat) deposited in the irradiated 
substance. Very little heat is actually given out, since a substance irradi- 
ated with a million reps may only rise a few degrees in temperature. 
Radiation sterilization is cold sterilization. The table gives the effects 
of different doses of radiation on various living organisms: some aspects 
of this table are discussed in more detail below: 


Effects on 
Seeds Plants \Mammals| Insects Soil 


No. of reps 


10-100 


100—1,000 — some mutations, 
metabolism 


1,000—-10,000 mutations severe effects, death | mutations, a 
mutations sterility 
10,000-100,000 | germination | severe effects, death severe bacteria 
hindered, death effects, reduced 
death death 


death death 


100,000-1,000,000; 


sterility 
effects, 
altered death 
death bacteria 
and fungi : 
: 
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Seeds take up a very small volume and can be irradiated easily and 
cheaply. Hence a number of scientists have studied the effects of radia- 
tion on different seeds, especially those of commercial importance. 

amounts of radiation lead to delayed germination, failure of the 
roots and first leaves to appear, and finally death. Somewhat lower 
amounts lead to interesting inheritable mutations and abnormal growth 
forms. The natural mutation rate is not accurately known for plants. 
Probably about one plant in a million of a pure strain is a mutation, that 
is, its genes are different from its parents. Exposure to radiation may 
increase the number of mutations to one in fifty or a hundred. However, 
for any particular plant only a small proportion of these mutations may 
be useful, many will be neither beneficial nor harmful, and some will be 
definitely harmful. It is obvious that by stepping up the natural muta- 
tion rate, radiation offers rewarding prospects to the plant breeder. 
However, experiments on irradiated seed need to be carried out on a 
fairly large scale, as the number of useful mutations found depends on 
the number of plants grown. It has been found that neutrons generally 
give a larger number of mutations than gamma rays in plants which 
reach maturity. In some cases the amount of water in the seed may 
affect the number of mutations produced. Useful mutations have so far 
been discovered and exploited in barley, oats, white mustard, pea nuts 
and soya beans. Almost all of the work has been carried out in Sweden 
and the U.S.A., but several British firms are now experimenting with 
irradiated seeds. Fig. 88 shows some wheat mutants produced in 
this way. 

Mutations can also be produced in edie plants by irradiating buds 
and growing points. Useful mutations can then be propagated by 

ting. As an example, pr. Lewis of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institute has produced self-fertile mutants in cherries by X-irradiation, 
and these mutants bear fruit even when conditions are unsuitable for 
insect pollination at flowering time. A few bulbs, corms and roots have 
been irradiated with interesting results. Gladioli flower earlier after 
irradiation, but, by contrast, onions and potatoes can be completely 
prevented from sprouting. This kind of discovery may be applied on 
a commercial scale in the near future. 

Single mutations are unlikely to be produced by irradiating whole 

lants, seeds or roots, since many of the constituent cells will be affected 
by the radiation. However, they can be obtained by irradiating pollen, 
since only a single pollen cell goes to form an individual embryo, and 
this cell is unlikely to be fertile if it contains more than one mutation. 
Hence, although seed irradiation will produce a large crop of mutants, 
controlled mutation breeding is easier from stock bred by fertilizing 
normal plants with irradiated pollen. Pollen can be sterilized by large 
doses of radiation, and it is possible that radiation sterilized pollen could 
be used to control certain wind-fertilized weeds like grasses, which are 
not destroyed by selective chemical weedkillers. 

Chimaerical mutants, which look like grafts, are frequently produced 
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by the chronic irradiation of plants. Such irradiations can only be 
contemplated by large institutions because of the high cost of chronic 
irradiation facilities and the health hazards involved. Radiation fields 
have been operating in America, Norway and Sweden for some years, 
and we hope to set up such a field in this country by 1957. Figs. 88, 
go and g1 show some of the mutants produced in the iris, dahlia, 
tulip and antirrhinum by various doses of gamma radiation in the 
American work. It is particularly interesting that “doubled” flowers and 
colour mutants of possible horticultural interest are frequently produced 
by chronic irradiation. Resistance to viruses and insect pests are also 
sometimes found in irradiated plants. Different species respond very dif- 
ferently to the same dose of radiation, so provision is needed for a big 
range of dose rates in a radiation field. The higher doses would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to humans, who are almost the most radiosensitive of 
all creatures. 700 reps delivered over the whole body is enough to kill an 
average man, though it may hardly affect a plant. Insects are much harder 
to kill by radiation, but most species are destroyed by 100,000 reps. Lower 
doses cause sterility, and this discovery has been used to control insect 
pests in a most ingenious way. If large numbers of an insect pest are 
specially reared, sterilized and released, they may so swamp the natural 
population that very few fertile eggs are produced. The technique has 
actually been used to eradicate a species of fly, similar in habits to our own 
green-bottle, from the island of Curagao. It has the advantage of great 
specificity which is not possessed by chemical insecticides, since the 
latter kill all insects, good or bad. However, technical difficulties prevent 
its application to a number of insects, for example aphids, which 
reproduce without male intervention. 

Bacteria, fungi and viruses are the organisms most resistant to radia- 
tion. Thus it is impossible to kill plant viruses by irradiating diseased 
plants, since the plant itself is killed first. However, soils and composts 
can be sterilized by about two million reps of radiation. It is unlikely 
that such sterilization will compete economically with steam steriliza- 
tion, but radiation sterilization has the advantage that no heat is applied 
and so the structure of the soil is hardly modified by the treatment. 
Radiation sterilization might be useful for certain seed composts of 
special value, e.g. for orchid raising. It might be possible to sterilize 
the surface of seeds infected with moulds or viruses using beta radiation, 
which has very little penetrating power. Beta rays would give a large 
dose to the surface of seed but very little to the interior. However, no 
radiation treatment could kill the invisible hyphae, or roots, of moulds 
which sometimes penetrate inside the seed, without killing the seed 
itself. 

It is difficult to estimate the future cost of radiation sterilization 
since so many factors needed for the estimate are unknown. At present 
the radiation facilities available at Harwell can be used freely by re- 
search institutions, but a small charge is made for irradiations used by 
commercial firms. It is reckoned that in ten years’ time radiation costs 
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may be as little as one penny per million reps. If this figure is not wildly 
out, we can say that radiation costs will in general be very small com- 
pared with the overall costs of research and development of any particu- 
lar applications. We welcome enquiries concerning these applications 
at the Atomic Energy Research Establishment. 


PLANT COLLECTING IN AUSTRALIA 
F. L. Hill 
(Lecture given on February 14, 1956; MR. J. R. RUSSELL in the Chair) 


M:x people are inclined to look with horror upon all aspects of 
atomic weapon trials, but I hope to show in this talk that they 
can have their constructive side to offset their destructive nature. 

These trials must, by their very nature, take place where people 
seldom, if ever, go, that is in the unexplored regions of the world. 
These are mostly deserts, and in the British Commonwealth the largest 
areas of desert are in Australia, and so it is here that we find the trials 
ranges. 

Those who are privileged to take part in these trials are presented 
with a unique opportunity of observing the unusual and making a con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge by making collections of the plants, 
insects, reptiles and birds that are to be found in these remote places. 
The collecting of plant and animal specimens is not necessarily a matter 
for experts. One does not expect to be able to identify the majority of 
the specimens on the site. This really is a job for experts and requires 
a library of reference books and an herbarium for comparison of 
specimens, and can only be done in a centre of civilization. In my case 
the work was done at the British Museum (Natural History) and at 
Kew. These two institutions also provided me with all the collecting 
equipment, such as plant presses, net, preserving jars and so on, which 
I needed. 

Before going to Monte Bello in 1952 I was told that there was 
nothing there but a bit of Spinifex grass, but in spite of this I managed 
to collect 110 species of plants, of which at least six have proved to be 
new species. A large number of insects and some reptiles were also 
collected. In view of this discrepancy between report and fact I was 
quite prepared to find plenty to interest me in the South Australian 
desert after being told that the only vegetation was mulga and she-oak, 
and in fact I collected 230 species of plants and many reptiles and 
insects. 

In the early part of 1953 I gave a talk to the Linnean Society about 
the natural history of the Monte Bello Islands, but since this time I 
have had an opportunity to revisit the Islands and take some new 


photographs. 
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The Monte Bello Islands lie some fifty miles off the north-west 
corner of Australia, sufficiently far away to have developed a flora of 
their own. The islands are mostly only a few feet above sea-level, but 
the coasts are surrounded by a low cliff some 6 or 8 feet in height. In 
places. the cliffs rise to about 80 feet, and in a few places give way to 
broad sandy beaches. At the tops of these are sand-dunes having typical 
flora of grasses and also a few plants such as Ipomoea pes-caprae, a 
‘Morning Glory’ with large, pink, convolvulus-like flowers, and a bean, 
Canavalha rosea, with racemes of pink flowers and long pods containing 
brown beans. The’ grass Spinifex longifolius binds the dunes, and the 
fruiting head becomes detached and blown by the wind for seed 
distribution. This is the true Spinifex grass, not to be confused with the 
spiny Trodia, which is generally called Spinifex in Australia and which 
is very common on the islands, making walking very difficult in some 
places. 

Other herbs include Trichodesma zeylanicum, somewhat like a 
‘ garden anchusa, and the mulla-mulla, Trichinium exaltatum with pink 
: membranous flowers in a head shaped like that of a teasel. 

; There are some shrubs, Acacia, Myoporum and Ficus, but no real 

trees apart from mangroves, which were found in sheltered bays. The 
mangroves grow with their feet in the sea-water, with roots branching 
out above the mud and exposed at low tide. They provide a home for 
many interesting creatures, birds, lizards and crabs. There are also tidal 
pools in which many fish, crustacea and insects are to be found, and 
several new species of insects were collected there. 

Turning now tothe South Australian Desert site at Emu Field, we 
find that conditions are quite different. Being well inland, the climate 
is much more extreme, with higher day and lower night temperatures, 
and the rainfall is lower. 

The mess huts at the camp were built by the Australian Army, and 
the walls were decorated with mural drawings by Lennie Beadell, 
explorer and surveyor to the Australian Government. We lived under 
canvas and had some modern conveniences such as electric light, but 
water was short and mostly salt. 

The country is undulating, rising and falling some 40-50 feet, with 
some fairly extensive flat areas and quite steep scarps. The soil is mostly 
red sand, although there are limestone outcrops and areas of gibber— 
areas devoid of vegetation and covered with wind-polished pebbles. 
Mean annual rainfall is about 7 inches, but this figure means little as it 
may not rain at all for a year and then make up for it in a week. 

When it does rain, large numbers of temporary streams flow from 
the higher ground to the lower flat areas, bringing down silt and 
dissolved salts. These low areas, flat because of the deposited silt, 
become temporary lakes which dry by evaporation, so that the salt 
content of the soil increases until it will no longer support vegetation. 
These areas are the “clay pans”, and when the salt content becomes so 
high that they are covered with a layer of crystalline salt they form 
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“salt pans”. The larger clay pans are useful as they can sometimes be 
used as air strips. 

Round the edges of the clay pans the country merges gradually into 
the bush, the first plants tolerating the high salt content in the soil being 
salt bush, a species of Atriplex, and some Kochia species. 

Animal life is plentiful, kangaroos and dingos being in evidence, 
but the smaller native mammals appear to be absent. Unfortunately, 
rabbits are very plentiful, and as a result there are practically no seedling 
trees. At present the area is covered with mulga scrub, the chief con- 
stituent being Acacia nervosa, but as these die out, the replacement rate 
being nil, the country is slowly becoming a sandy waste. 

A number of species of lizards were collected, including Moloch 
horridus, which I kept as a pet in my tent. Two were also sent to the 
London Zoo. Snakes were not common, but those appearing in tents 
were dealt with by a combination of butterfly net and broom and 
transferred to a bottle of formalin. 

Insects were collected both with the net and by means of a mercury 
vapour lamp trap. The latter tended to be almost too successful, bringing 
in a crop of 400 specimens in a night, all of which had to be separately 
wrapped and noted within 24 hours, otherwise they became too stiff 
and fragile to handle. 

The tallest trees are the she-oaks, Casuarina cristata. They tend to 
grow in small groups on the hill tops, rather like the clumps of Scots 
pine which we see in this country. Several species of acacia and a few 
eucalyptus make up the major part of the tree population. There is one 
tree which bears edible fruits, the quandong. This is not very palatable, 
but it is acceptable after a long day in the desert. 

In places there are ridges of wind-blown sand, some 50 feet in 
height, and the flora of these is quite different from that of the sur- 
rounding country. A tree with much of the appearance of the stylized 
trees on a willow-pattern plate is Codonocarpus pyramidalis. This tree 
is dicecious, and material has to be collected from both male and female 
trees. One of the most spectacular trees is Eucalyptus pyriformis, with 
its mass of crimson stamens about 2 inches across, especially when seen 
against the blue Australian sky. 

Shrubs to be found on the sand-ridges include a cream-coloured 
Grevillea, G. stenobotrya. This was useful as a source of insects as many 
bees and wasps crowded the blooms and could readily be taken with the 
net. The lavender-coloured flowers of Hibiscus pinnonianus, each 4 inches 
across and with a deep purple blotch at the centre, were also found here. 
Unfortunately they were only just starting to flower and no ripe seed 
could be obtained. 

Away from the sand-ridge the most common shrubs are Cassias, 
which make a colourful display of yellow bloom, and Eremophilas, of 
which some fourteen species were collected. These belong to the family 
Myoporaceae. The flowers vary in colour from crimson through pink 
to white and mauve and violet, some spotted and some immaculate, 
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THE GARDENS AT MAIDWELL HALL 


Fic. 82—Lilium ‘Yellow Maid’, one of the hybrids raised at Maidwell by 
MR. WYATT (See p. 300) 
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Fic. 87—Lilium ‘Ares’, one of the hybrids 
raised at Maidwell Hall (See p. 300) 
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THE FUTURE APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY TO 
HORTICULTURE 


Fic. 88—(Top) Some mutations induced in wheat by irradiation. ‘"'wo-headed, 
bearded and partially sterile ears are found (See p. 306) 
(Below) (left) Colour sectors produced in Antirrhinum by chronic 
irradiation. (By courtesy of DR. L. A. SCHAIRER) (See p. 307) 
(right) Colour sectors produced in Dahlia by chronic irradiation. 
(By courtesy of DR. L. A. SCHAIRER) (See p. 307) 


Fic. 89—Rye-grass which has been allowed to take up radioactive material. 
The left-hand photograph shows the original plant and the right-hand one 
the distribution of radioactivity as shown by its effect on a negative in the 
dark (See p. 304) 


Fic. go—Petal mutations induced in Iris ‘Morning Cloud’ by 100 reps of radia- 
tion. (By courtesy of PROFESSOR A. H. SPARROW, of Brookhaven) (See p. 307) 
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Fic. 91 —Mutations induced in the tulip by irradiating bulbs with the doses shown. 
(By courtesy of PROFESSOR A. H. SPARROW, of Brookhaven) (See p. 307) 


TESTING FOR THE CARNATION WILTS 


Fic. 92—Sections being placed on a slope of potato dextrose agar with a sterilized 
hatpin. The equipment for culturing is shown as follows: 

(a) Labelled cuttings. (6) Cuttings from which labelled segment has been 
removed. (c) Labelled segments in sodium hypochlorite solution. (d) Spirit 
lamp. (e) Methylated spirit for flaming scalpel and hatpin. (f) Tubes con- 
taining slopes of potato dextrose agar.(g) ‘Tubes from F which have been 
“‘planted” with sections (See pp. 314-315) 
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and in height from 1} feet to 8 feet. It was noticed that usually the 
bushes have buds and fruits but no fully expanded flowers—very 
tantalizing for the collector. Then one day all the bushes of one species 
will be in flower, but after a few days they revert to their usual dull 
appearance. Time did not permit an investigation of this phenomenon, 
but I think the flowers tend to open on dull days. In this country many 
flowers can be sure of being sufficiently dry only when the sun shines, 
but in the Australian desert the only way they can avoid desiccation 
before fertilization is by opening only on a dull day, and these are few 
and far between. 

Another shrub which adds colour to the landscape is Dodonaea 
microzyga. The flowers are quite insignificant, but the dry membranous 
wings of the fruits are coloured orange, yellow or purple and make quite 
a showy display. 

The herb layer produces some interesting points. Grasses are scarce 
and occur only in isolated tufts, nowhere forming anything approaching 
a turf. The ground cover is never complete, there being always plenty 
of bare red sand between plants. Succulents are remarkably scarce for 
a desert region, compared with, for instance, the South African flora. 
One real succulent from this region is the parakeelia, Calandrinia 
polyandra, whose magenta-coloured flowers produce sheets of colour in 
places. In the evening the colour vanishes as the flowers close for the 
night. A specimen of this species was collected in a screw-top plastic 
tube for further examination in camp, but was forgotten and left in my 
haversack. This was packed in a crate and for five months the plant had 
no light, no soil, no water and no fresh air. After this time it arrived in 
this country and was unpacked. It was very white and drawn, but by no 
means dead. It was potted up and soon started into growth and produced 
new basal leaves, after which the old top fell off and the plant returned 
to normal and soon produced flowering stems. This plant also occurs 
at Monte Bello, but here the flowers are rose-pink in colour and there 
are some differences in petal shape and seed coat which distinguish it 
as a variety or subspecies. 

Another example of the tenacity for life, or rather the adaptation to 
conditions of sporadic rainfall of the desert flora, is provided by the 
fern Cheilanthes tenuifolia. Some of these were found in the desert, in 
the shade of some bushes, and were collected in the ordinary way and 
dried in plant presses. For 6 months they were herbarium specimens. 
Then one was taken out and soaked in water. In twelve hours it was 
green; and so it was potted, and in a few days new fronds appeared, and 
it also is still thriving as a pot plant. 

The dominant family of plants in the herbaceous layer is, as in so 
many places, the Compositae, many of which are “‘everlastings”. These 
include Helichrysum, Helipterum and Waitzia, and many of them are 
very colourful. 

One of the most interesting phenomena is the growth of annuals and 
ephemerals after a rainstorm. As soon as a shower occurs, up pop 
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innumerable plants which grow, flower, fruit and die in a few weeks 
and are not seen again until the next time it rains, and so it means a busy 
time for the collector. The annuals are spread over several families, 
including Compositae, Goodeniaceae, Cruciferae, and Leguminosae. 
One Crucifer, a Maenkia, is the smallest plant I have seen. The minute 
rosette of three or four basal leaves is about half an inch across and is 
surmounted by a wiry stem an inch high carrying two or three pink 
flowers. When in fruit the plant consists of the little wiry stem carrying 
two or three pin-head capsules. The probability of finding them if they 
were not marked in the flowering stage would be no greater than finding 
the proverbial needle in a haystack. 

The most spectacular of the desert herbs is undoubtedly Clianthus 
speciosus and C. formosus (syn. C. dampieri). It is a trailing plant with 
pinnate foliage, silvery with silky hairs. At intervals there rise 6-inch 
vertical flowering stems carrying about six brilliant crimson-scarlet 
flowers, each about 3 inches long from top to bottom and having a 
raised black boss at the centre. The effect of these flowers arranged 
radially round the stem is of a cylinder of colour with a row of raised 
black dots around the centre-line. Seed was collected, and has flowered 
at Kew, where the seedlings were grafted on to Colutea arborescens. Not 
being skilled in this technique, I grew my seedlings on their own roots 
and managed to flower a few of them. 

Quite a collection of plants from Monte Bello and Emu flowered in 
my greenhouse at Hayes in Kent in 1954. They included Solanum 
esuriale, with mauve flowers in which the edges of the petals are frilled, 
and Trichodesma zeylanicum, which has been mentioned above as re- 
sembling an Anchusa. Oldenlandia crouchiana is a \ittle annual growing 
in rock crevices and forming tufts an inch high covered with four- 
petalled blue flowers. Unfortunately, it failed to set any seed. Goodenia 
heterochila, with asymmetrical yellow flowers and silky linear foliage, 
flowered well and has survived the winter and is now making new 
growth. 

On September 6, 1954, a number of these plants were flowering at 
the same time and a collection of them was shown at the Fortnightly 
Show, where they created considerable interest. 

In conclusion I should like to thank the Directors of Kew and the 
British Museum (Natural History) for the help given by their establish- 
ments, and the Director, A.W.R.E., for permission to give this talk. 


TESTING FOR THE CARNATION WILTS 


H. H. Glasscock 


OR many years fungi have been recognized as causing diseases 
F among glasshouse carnations in Britain. More recently, viruses 
have been shown as widespread, while within the last two years wilt, 
due to bacteria, has been recorded on a number of nurseries (LELLIOTT, 
1956). 
Most nurserymen are familiar with fungus diseases which attack 
the above-ground parts of carnations. These include rust (Uromyces 
dianthi), several leaf spots and the dieback of branches associated with 
species of Fusarium. 

More insidious and less easy to control are those diseases which are due 
to attack by fungi and bacteria which infect through the soil. Patches of 
wilted and dead plants are too commonly met in glasshouses but because 
the organisms penetrate the roots and the central woody strand of the 
plant and do not appear externally, the cause of wilting is hidden from 
the eye. Not only do the organisms multiply in the soil of a carnation 
house where they remain alive to attack successive crops but they are 
frequently introduced into disease-free soil by means of cuttings which 
are to all appearances healthy. 

The two fungi which have been found to cause wilt in glasshouses 
in Britain are Verticillium cinerescens and Fusarium dianthi. A wilt due 
to Pseudomonas caryophylli causes economic losses in U.S.A. and on 
parts of the Continent and although it has not apparently become 
established in this country, it may well have been introduced with some 
imported stocks. The recently recorded bacterial wilt in this country 
is due to a species of Erwinia. 

When wilt has occurred on a carnation nursery, it is rarely possible 
to eliminate the responsible organism from the soil and there is an ever 
present risk of spreading the disease to hitherto healthy areas by means 
of infected cuttings. A method of preventing the infection of healthy 
plants from contaminated soil in glasshouse borders is to cover each 
border with an impermeable concrete platform and to grow the carna- 
tions in a superimposed layer of uninfected soil. This method which 
has been used successfully by many growers for over twenty years is 
described in Bulletin No. 151 of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Propagating material from nurseries on which one or more of the 
wilts has occurred is very liable to carry the responsible organism in it 
without showing symptoms and a single infected cutting is capable of 
starting an infected zone in the bed in which it is planted. It is there- 
fore recommended that mother plants should be maintained in a separate 
house to supply cuttings. Each mother plant should be grown in a 
separate pot containing pasteurized soil and the pots should be placed 
on a hard surface so that organisms responsible for disease cannot pass 
from one root to another. Furthermore, if the mother plant or the 
(313) 
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progeny from it shows symptoms of disease, the mother plant, together 
with its pot of soil, may be discarded with the knowledge that other 
plants in the house are unlikely to have become infected. 

Thus, on most nurseries, the wilts of carnation may be avoided by 
growing on concrete platforms and by the isolation of mother stock. 
But because the organisms which cause the wilts may lie undetected in 
cuttings, it is desirable that the grower should have a means of testing 
those cuttings which are to be used for the building up of a mother 
Methods of testing cuttings are variations of the system long used 
by mycologists and bacteriologists of placing a selected piece of plant 
tissue in a nutrient substance which will encourage any invading fungus 
or bacterium to grow out from the tissue so that it may be identified. 
Before placing the plant tissue in such a substance, it is necessary to 
disinfect it externally so that any microbes adhering to the outside will 
be killed. 

When WICKENS (1935) investigated the wilts of carnations in Britain, 
he specified a procedure which is still largely used in laboratories and 
which was of particular value in differentiating between the various 
fungi to be found in wilting carnations. More recently, HELLMERS 
(1955) has described a bacterial wilt of carnations and a method of 
testing cuttings for this disease. 

Since carnation wilts due to fungi are a major problem in Britain, 
and since facilities for testing large numbers of cuttings are not likely 
to be available, the writer has sought a procedure which might be 
practicable for use by the growers themselves. 

Such a procedure was devised by DR. A. W. DIMOCK, of Cornell 
University, New York, and with modification this has been in use in 
U.S.A. for more than ten years. It has been used to detect wilt organisms 
in propagating material of chrysanthemums and carnations. The pro- 
cedure with slight modifications has been tried in the Plant Pathology 
Laboratory of the N.A.A.S. at Wye and has been shown to be effective 
in detecting fungi and bacteria in the cuttings tested. 

“ Cuttings ” * for striking should be pulled rather than cut from 
their parent plants since a knife blade is liable to spread bacteria from 
infected to healthy shoots. 

Instructions for testing a cutting for the presence of a wilt-causing 
organism are given below. The operation should be carried out in a 
draught-free room: 


(1) Remove two or three pairs of leaves from the base of the cutting. 

(2) Attach two labels (plastic type) to the cutting, one label near the 
top and the other below the first joint (Fig. 92, a). Mark each 
label with the same identifying number. 

(3) Dip the blade of the scalpel in methylated spirits (Fig. 92, e) and 


* Although shoots for striking should be pulled, the word “‘cuttings”’ is used in 
deference to common usage. The word “pipings” has sometimes been used for such 
shoots. 


TESTING FOR THE CARNATION WILTS 


burn off in flame (Fig. 92, d). Cut off segment of cutting below 

second joint and with label still attached drop into a solution of 

sodium hypochlorite containing about 1-5 per cent. free chlorine 

(Fig. 92, c). 

(4) Soak the segment in a solution of sodium hypochlorite (Fig. 92, c) 
for 5-20 minutes, making certain that it is thoroughly wetted. 

(5) Remove the segment from the solution with tweezers and place 
on filter paper. 

(6) After the segment has lost its moisture, hold with tweezers and 
with flamed scalpel cut into two pieces of about equal length. 
Discard the loose piece and continue by cutting four consecutive 
slices, each about 3s inch thick from the piece still held with the 
tweezers. Sections 1 may be cut more easily by holding the scalpel 
obliquely. All cutting operations must be done on the moistened 
(and therefore disinfected) area of the filter paper. If an insufficient 
area has been moistened by drips from the cutting itself, apply 
a few drops from the tumbler. 

(7) Transfer the four sections with the point of a hatpin (dipped in 
methylated spirits and flamed) to the surface of a slope of potato 
dextrose agar already prepared in a test tube (Fig. 92). Deposit 
the first section near the base of the tube and the others at 
3-inch intervals. 

(8) Mark on the tube with a wax pencil the identifying number. 

(9) Retain marked tubes in an incubator at a temperature of 70° F. 

for ten days. 


Cuttings with marks corresponding to tubes which show no growth 
of bacteria or fungi after ten days are likely to be free from wilt-causing 
organisms and are considered suitable for striking. 

The technique of testing carnation cuttings by means of culturing 
should not be found difficult to acquire. Care is, however, needed at 
every stage to avoid contaminating the sterile segments of the cuttings 
or the agar slants with micro-organisms which are present in the air 
and on the objects in every room. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the general principles of culture work 
would be well advised to seek the aid of a laboratory technician to advise 
on the first trial attempts.* 

It would be rash to claim that the method of testing will detect every 
infected cutting and it must be emphasized that no indication of the 
presence of viruses is given. Nevertheless, on nurseries where propaga- 
tion is done on a large scale, the testing procedure is certainly worth 
introducing. Small nurseries may find more convenience in a co-opera- 
tive arrangement. 


* Solutions of sodium hypochlorite, of various concentrations may be obtained 
from firms of retail chemists. Tubes of potato dextrose agar, already sloped and 
sterilized are available, but a less expensive procedure is to prepare the slopes from 
dried potato dextrose agar and to sterilize in a pressure cooker. Here again the aid of a 
laboratory technician should be sought. 
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An additional precaution against introducing diseased organisms 
with the cuttings before storage is to dip them for one minute in sodium 
hypochlorite solution (1-5 per cent. free chlorine). After dipping, the 
cuttings should be washed individually under a running tap and dried. 

While the test tubes are being incubated, the labelled cuttings may 
be stored in a refrigerator at a temperature of 31° F. after making up 
into bundles of about twenty-five, contact between individual cuttings 
being prevented by inserting within the folds of a sheet of cellophane. 

Cuttings may, of course, be struck in individual pots immediately 
after cultures have been made, but time and materials will be lost if it 
becomes necessary to discard any when the results of incubation become 
known. 

On no account should shoots be placed in water or in a liquid pre- 
paration of rooting hormone because of the risk of organisms from one 
shoot contaminating the remainder. 

Acknowledgment is made to DR. A. W. DIMOCK, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Cornell University, U.S.A., who developed the 
method for use by growers of chrysanthemums and carnations in 
the U.S.A. 
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PLANTS AND PROBLEMS XXV 


CUTTING OF A LAWN 

Question. In the last year or so our lawn has become poor as a result of 
an increase in the amount of moss and the number of weeds, at the 
expense of grass. My husband says this is inevitable with three 
children playing on it, but I am rather inclined to think that it is 
because the gardener shaves the turf so close when mowing that the 
grass never has a chance to grow. We should appreciate your views 
on the matter. 


Answer. Undoubtedly three children playing on a lawn will tend to 
weaken the turf, but in all probability the main cause is through 
mowing too short. Grass may have to be cut very short for some 
sports but it must be remembered that usually this is compensated 
by special manurial treatment given under the guidance of a 
professional groundsman. In the ordinary garden, turf seldom gets 
such attention and the practice of close cutting is to be deprecated; 
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not only does it weaken the grass but it also encourages the spread of 


moss and low-growing weeds like pearlwort and mouse-ear chickweed. 

As a general rule it can be said that grass on an ordinary lawn is 
best left 4 inch long while, for particularly hard wear, a cut leaving 
an inch of grass is to be commended. 


BLACK CURRANTS—PRUNING 


Question. I am never sure when is the correct time for pruning black 
currants. Can you please tell me? 


Answer. Ideally the pruning of black currants should be done imme- 


diately the fruit has been picked. This early removal of the older 
wood allows a maximum of light and air to reach the young growths 
which will carry the bulk of the following year’s crop. In this way 
sturdy, well-ripened wood is obtained. But while this can be done on 
one or two bushes, pruning on larger commercial plantations is 
deferred until the autumn, or even winter, when more time is avail- 
able. Results from this later pruning are usually quite satisfactory 
and the busy gardener can safely follow suit if this is more con- 
venient. 
BUSH PEACHES 

Question. I am shortly leaving a property in the garden of which I have 
two fan-trained peaches on a wall. Unfortunately the house to which 
I am moving has no suitable walls for this purpose. Being in the 
southern counties what are my chances of success with a free-growing 
bush peach. 


Answer. Providing the right varieties are chosen and the trees are placed 


in a reasonably sheltered position excellent results are possible from 
growing peaches in this way—at least in southern England. Further 
north the protection of a wall or fence probably is necessary for 
success. There is always the hazard of spring frosts as peaches 
flower so early, but it is surprising how certain varieties will carry 
some fruits in most years despite this. On results noted at Wisley 
one of the most reliable is ‘Rochester’—a variety introduced from 
the U.S.A. For the connoisseur the well-known ‘Peregrine’ is also 
quite reliable. For large bushes obtain trees on Brompton stock : for 
smaller ones, those on Common Mussel. Needless to say gardens 
known to be situated in bad frost pockets will stand least chance of 
success. 
ONION WHITE ROT 

Question. Will you please tell me what is destroying my onions. I 
thought it was onion fly but have been told it is some disease. 


Answer. The trouble with your onions is White Rot disease and the 


cause of it is the fungus Sclerotium cepivorum. It is seen in summer 
when the onion leaves turn yellow and fall over. Such plants are 
easily pulled up because the roots are rotten and around the base of 


the bulb there is a soft fluffy white growth of fungus, 
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In this growth there are soon formed little pinpoint-size black 
bodies or sclerotia which are the resting bodies of the parasitic fungus 
and these fall into the soil and so contaminate the site. 

The remedy is to sprinkle the drills when sowing with 4 per cent. 
Calomel Dust at the rate of 1 lb. to every so yards of row or to 
broadcast at 1 ounce per square yard and rake in before making the 
drills. Infected plants should always be burnt and where it is 
possible to keep the onions off an infected site for a year or two, so 
much the better. 


A NOTE ON 
NEW METHODS OF TREATING TRACE 
ELEMENT DEFICIENCIES IN PLANTS 


L. W. Holdsworth, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.H.S. 


sey the last twenty years or more, considerable work carried out 
at Long Ashton and East Malling has proved the importance of 
the part played by the trace elements, boron, copper, zinc, molybdenum 
and manganese in plant nutrition. Further, it has been demonstrated 
that these substances may be rendered unavailable to crop plants when 
the pH of the soil approaches the neutral point. Such a condition may 
be brought on by the over-use of lime. 

Soil scientists have devised several techniques for the application 
of the necessary trace elements to plants in an endeavour to get over 
the problem of the precipitation of fertilizers in the soil. Since the end 
of the last war three new developments have occurred in this field of 
horticultural research, chiefly in connection with the supply of nutrients 
to plants grown under conditions of soilless culture, but already two of 
these methods are being applied to normal cultivation in soil. 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS 


The principles of ion exchange have spread to many fields of 
technology since they were originally introduced for water conditioning. 
The amberlite exchange resins on the market are synthetic substances 
consisting of spherical particles about 4 mm. in diameter. With fixed 
ionic groups built into their resin structure and ions of opposite charge, 
like those of sodium, able to move through the interstices of the material, 
it is possible to make use of resins of this sort to remove calcium and 
magnesium ions from hard water, exchanging their sodium ions for 
those taken up from the water. When applied to hydroponics the ion- 
exchange mechanism works in reverse, adding ions, in this case of trace 
elements, to an external solution. The United States Army Air Force 
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developed this system of plant nutrition in Japan, where vegetables 
were grown for their occupying forces under conditions of soilless 
growth. ARMON and GROSSENBACHER (1) in 1947 described their tech- 
nique for supplying both trace and major elements in this way. SHOLTO 
DOUGLAS (2) in 1955 has given an account of a method of hydroponics 
developed in India and referred to by him as the Bengal system, in 
which a very simple apparatus has been devised to meet the require- 
ments of the practical grower. The use of amberlites is here claimed to 
be advantageous because enough nutriment may be added to the plant- 
ing medium at the beginning of the crop season to last until harvesting. 
In addition, the losses due to leaching are reduced and the management 
of the system of troughs is considerably simplified. 


SEQUESTRENE CHEMICALS 


The sequestrated or chelated compounds have been shown to be good 
sources for the supply of available iron to plants, particularly under 
those soil conditions which render addition of iron ineffective through 
conversion into insoluble iron phosphates and hydroxides. The iron in 
these chemicals is united with an organic compound which brings about 
an alteration in some of its properties. The metallic portion is firmly 
retained, preventing reaction with other soil substances, so that phos- 
phates and hydroxides are not produced and the iron remains available 
to the plant. Horticultural applications of chelated or sequestrated 
compounds were first introduced in America in connection with the use 
of trace eleménts in soilless culture. 

L. JACOBSON in 1951, working with the usual cultural solutions, 
showed that the necessary iron could be supplied in the form of ferric 
potassium ethylenediamine tetra-acetate, and in the following year 
STEWART and LEONARD applied this discovery to the treatment of iron 
deficiency of orange trees in Florida, bringing about a restoration of 
green colour in chlorotic leaves. F. W. ALLERTON (3), in a recent communi- 
cation to the Journal of The Royal Horticultural Society, refers to work 
on hydrangeas carried out in collaboration with the Cheshunt Research 
Station, where, as a result of soil application of an aqueous solution of 
sequestrene iron at a dilution of one in a thousand, chlorotic plants 
developed chlorophyll within ten days of treatment. 


FRITTED TRACE ELEMENTS 


During the last few years, in an effort to prevent chemical action in the 
soil fixing the trace elements, an entirely new and novel method of 
fertilizer placement has been introduced. Put simply, it consists of 
mixing the plant nutrients with glass so that leaching and chemical 
action do not occur in the soil. To date most of the experimental work 
has been carried out in America and it has resulted in the marketing of 
a substance known as “‘fritted trace elements”. 

Although the elements are supplied in a non-water-soluble form, 
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experiments have shown that in some way roots can make use of trace 
eon when they come into contact with the small glass particles in 
so 

The products marketed are sometimes called ‘‘agricultural frits”’. 
Glass is melted at high temperatures and mixed with the necessary 
elements, after which it is allowed to flow into cold running water. As 
a result, “‘fritting” takes place, which causes the molten mass to cool 
and break into small pieces. Finally the glass is dried and ground to the 
required size. 

The trace elements are protected from the soil environment by the 
glass and it would appear that the minute particles of frit are slowly 
disintegrated by contact with roots, so that the chemicals become 
available. It may be that various root excretions have the effect of 
unlocking the supplies of nutrients contained within the frit particles 
by slow solution of the glass. 

Working at the Michigan tRrperisnensit Station, F. L. WYND (4) in 
1950 was able to supply the requirements of iron to a variety of plants 
growing in hydroponic culture, by means of an iron-containing glass 
frit. These experiments were then extended to include the provision of 
both iron and manganese, and in 1951 WYND and E. R. STROMME (5) 
demonstrated the uptake of these elements from frits by navy bean 
plants growing in highly calcareous soils. Experimenting with camellias 
iN 1953, F. E. JOHNSTONE, JR. (6), at the University of Georgia, was able 
to supply all the trace elements necessary for growth from glassy frits. 

More recently, FRYER and SIMMONS (7), using fritted trace elements 
at Seattle, suggest that a balanced supply of these may not only prevent 
the development of the various deficiency diseases but also affect the 
uptake of the major elements. Studying the azalea and rhododendron, 
these two botanists have put forward a theory that such plants may have 
become accustomed to more than average amounts of trace elements, 
for, growing naturally in forest soils containing much rotting organic 
matter associated with organic acids, there will be a tendency for the 
trace elements to become readily available owing to the low pH values 
produced. In their experiments, azaleas were given five levels of major 
element nutrition (N, P and K) and with these were combined trace 
elements. At high levels of nutrition more than half the plants died, 
except where these high levels were supplemented with trace elements 
in the form of frits, when the experimental plants continued to prosper. 
This result may be compared with the growth of alyssum seedlings at a 
commercial nursery at Womborn, Wolverhampton. Here a pronounced 
increase in size and robustness was recorded with John Innes composts 
to which fritted trace elements had been added. 

Quite obviously we are as yet only in the early days of dealing with 
trace-element troubles by these novel and revolutionary methods. It 
would seem that agricultural frits will prove to be a safe substance to 
add to soil on the part of amateur gardeners, for they will have no 
scorching effect, being insoluble in water, unlike the more conventional 
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fertilizers. Frits can remain in the soil for prolonged periods, only being 
of use when the roots actually come into contact with individual 


particles. 

The possible effect of trace elements on the uptake of the major 
elements is interesting, and if this should prove to be general, the trace 
elements take on an added role in plant nutrition. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1955 


ROUND BEETROOTS 


-two stocks of round beetroots were received in 1955 for trial at 
Wisley. The trial was sown in rows 12 inches apart on April 20. The result- 
ing seedlings were thinned 3 inches apart. The trial was inspected by a sub- 
committee of the Fruit & Vegetable Committee on July 15 and August 11, 
1955, and on its recommendation the Council of The Royal Horticultural 
Society has made the following awards. 
The number in brackets after description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


EARLY GLOBE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Co-operative West 
Friesland W.A., Wijdenes, Holland.) A.M, July 15, 1955.—Plant 19 inches 
high; foliage large, erect, reddish-purple with greenish-bronze markings; 
roots 2} inches deep, 3} inches across, globular, smooth, tops level with soil ; 
flesh dark red. [12] 

ASTRA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. R. Zwaan & Son 
Ltd., Voorburg, Holland.) H.C, August 11, 1955.—Plant 18 inches high; 
foliage coarse, erect, light green veined purple; roots 2 inches deep, 2} inches 
across, globular, smooth, 50 per cent. above the soil; flesh dark red. [14] 

DETROIT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt 
Ltd., Odense, Denmark.) H.C, August 11, 1955.—Plant 18 inches high; 
foliage coarse, erect, red with greenish-bronze markings; roots 2 inches 
deep, 2} inches across, globular, smooth, tops level with soil; flesh dark 
red, [10] 

* DETROIT DARK RED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) H.C, July 15, 
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1955.—Plant 18 inches high; foliage medium size, erect, reddish-purple with 
greenish-bronze markings; roots 2} inches deep, 2} inches across, globular 
smooth, 50 per cent. above the soil; flesh dark red. [11] 

DETROIT SHORT LEAVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
L. Daehnfeldt Ltd.) H.C, August 11, 1955.—Plant 16 inches high; foliage 
medium size, erect, green with a few bronze markings ; roots 2} inches deep, 34 
a rie flattened globular, smooth, 60 per cent. above the soil; flesh 

red. [7 

FELTHAM GLOBE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z.) 
H.C, July 15, 1955.—Plant 18 inches high; foliage large, erect, purple with 
green markings; roots 2} inches deep, 24 inches across, globular, smooth, 
50 per cent. above the soil ; flesh dark blood red. [28] 

GREEN TOP BUNCHING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co.) H.C. July 15, 1955.—Plant 20 inches high; foliage 
large, erect, green veined with red; roots 2$ inches deep, 2} inches across, 
globular, smooth, 50 per cent. above the soil ; flesh dark red. [25] 

PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. N. V. Sluis en 
Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C, August 8, 1955.—Plant 20 inches high; 
foliage coarse, erect, green veined with purple; roots 1} inches deep, 23 inches 
across, globular, smooth, 50 per cent. above the soil ; flesh dark red. [20] 


SUMMER CABBAGES 


Seventy stocks of summer cabbages were received in 1955 for trial at 
Wisley. The trial was confined to varieties maturing not later than ‘Winnig- 


stadt’, The trial was sown on March 14, 1955. The plants were ready for 
setting out on May 24 and were placed in rows 1} feet apart with 1} feet 
between the plants in the rows. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit & Vegetable 
Committee on July 28, August 11 and September 8, 1955, and on its recom- 
mendation the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the 
following awards. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

Heads round 

GOLDEN ACRE SPECIAL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
L. Daehnfeldt Ltd., 75 Vestergade, Odense, Denmark.) F.C.C. July 28, 
1955.—Plant 10 inches high, 22 inches spread, compact, leaves medium dull 

-green; head 7 inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, roo per cent. 
ft to cut on July 15. [26] 

DITHMARSH EARLY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches 
high, 20 inches spread, compact, leaves medium grey-green; head 7} inches 
diameter, 7 inches long, drumhead, 100 per cent. fit to cut on July 15. [16] 

GOLDEN ACRE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Co-operative West 
Friesland W.A., Wijdenes, Holland.) A.M. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches 
high, 22 inches spread, compact, leaves medium dull grey-green; head 

inches diameter, 64 inches long, drumhead, 100 per cent. fit to cut on 
uly 26. [2 
GOLDEN ACRE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Hansen, 
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Kastrup, Amager, Denmark.) A.M, July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 
21 inches spread, compact, leaves medium grey-green ; head 7} inches 
diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, 100 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [20] 

AASUM MARKET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Chr. 
Olsen Ltd., Odense, Denmark.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 
24 inches spread, compact, leaves medium dull grey-green; head 7} inches 
diameter, 64 inches long, drumhead, roo per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [24] 

BUDERICH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) H.C. August 11, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 16 inches spread, com- 
pact, leaves medium dull grey-green; head 64 inches diameter, 5} inches long, 
drumhead, 95 per cent. fit to cut on August 10. [12] 

EARLIEST OF ALL ROUNDHEADS, (Raised by Messrs. A. Hansen, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. R. Catterall & Co. Ltd., Bath Springs, Orms- 
kirk, Lancashire.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 16 inches high, 24 inches 
spread, compact, leaves light dull grey-green; head 7} inches diameter, 
64 inches long, drumhead, 98 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [18] 

EARLIEST ROUNDHEAD. (Raised by Messrs. A. Hansen, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) H.C. July 28, 
1955.—Plant 16 inches high, 24 inches ‘spread, compact, leaves medium grey- 
green; head 8 inches diameter, 6} inches long, drumhead, 98 per cent. fit 
to cut on July 26. [14] 

EARLY . (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) H.C. August 11, 1955. 
—Plant 11 inches high, 20 inches spread, compact, leaves dark “green; 
head 6} inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, 94 per cent. fit to cut on 
August 10. [33] 

GLORY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Hansen.) H.C, 
September 8, 1955.—Plant 11 inches high, 20 inches spread, compact, leaves 
medium dull grey-green, head 7} inches diameter, 74 inches long, drumhead, 
100 per cent. fit to cut on September 7. 

GOLDEN ACRE. (Raised, teteedeaels and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlisens 
Enke.) H.C, July 28, 195 5.—Plant 14 inches high, 22 inches spread, compact, 
leaves medium dull grey-green; head 7} inches diameter, 64 inches long, 
drumhead, 95 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [22] 

GIANT. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., 
Pyports, Cobham, Surrey.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 21 inches 
spread, compact, leaves light grey-green; head 7} inches diameter, 6 inches 
long, drumhead, 95 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [4] 

PRIMO SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z.) 
H.C, July 28, 1955.—Plant 16 inches high, 24 inches spread, compact, leaves 
medium dull grey-green ; head 7} inches diameter, 6} inches long, drumhead, 
100 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [11] 

STEADFAST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. R. Zwaan & 
Son Ltd., Voorburg, The Hague, Holland.) H.C, September 8, 1955.— 
Plant 12 inches high, 20 inches spread, compact, leaves medium dull grey- 
green; head 6} inches diameter, 7 inches long, drumhead, 95 per cent. fit 
to cut on September 6. [43] 

Heads pointed 

ERSTLING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 

Enke.) A.M. July 28, 1955, as a variety for the small garden.—Plant 10 inches 
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high, 18 inches spread, very compact, leaves dark dull grey-green; head 
i inches diameter, 7 inches long, pointed, 100 per cent. fit to cut on 
uly 26. [59] 

JERSEY WAKEFIELD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohisens Enke.) A.M. August 11, 1955.—Plant 14 inches high, 20 inches 
spread, compact, leaves dark dull grey-green; head 6 inches diameter, 
9 inches long, pointed, 95 per cent. fit to cut on August ro. [66] 

BELLAMY’S NONPAREIL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. August 11, 1955.—Plant 13 inches high, 
22 inches spread, compact, leaves dark grey-green; head 5 inches diameter, 
8 inches long, pointed, 83 per cent. fit to cut on August ro. [47] 

EARLIEST OF ALL. (Sent by Messrs. P. Rood & Son Ltd., Boven- 
skarpel, Holland.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 20 inches spread 
compact, leaves medium dull grey-green; head 5} inches diameter, 8 inches, 
long, pointed, 85 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [10] 

ERSTLING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt 
Ltd.) H.C, July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 21 inches spread, compact, 
leaves dark dull grey-green; head 6} inches diameter, 9 inches long, pointed, 
95 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [63] 

ERSTLING ASCO. (Sent by Messrs. Chr. Olsen Ltd., Odense, Den- 
mark.) H.C, August 11, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 21 inches spread, 
compact, leaves dark grey-green; head 5 inches diameter, 9 inches long, 
pointed, 95 per cent. fit to cut on August ro. [58] 

GREYHOUND. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 16 inches spread, compact, 
leaves dark dull grey-green; head 44 inches diameter, 10 inches long, pointed, 
95 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [53] 

GREYHOUND IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 11 inches high, 19 
inches spread, compact, leaves dark dull grey-green; head 5 inches diameter, 
7 inches long, pointed, 97 per cent. fit to cut on July 26. [54] 

JERSEY RESELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
A. R. Zwaan & Son Ltd.) H.C, August 11, 1955.—Plant 13 inches high, 
19 inches spread, compact, very dark dull grey-green; head 5 inches diameter, 
7 inches long, pointed, go per cent. fit to cut on August 11. [65] 

PRIMAVERA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) H.C. July 28, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 22 inches spread, compact, 
medium grey-green ; head 6 inches diameter, 7} inches long, pointed, 100 per 
cent. fit to cut on July 26. [49] 

SHAW’S NONPAREIL SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. August 11, 1955.—Plant 13 inches 
high, 20 inches spread, compact, leaves dark grey-green; head 5 inches 
diameter, 9 inches long, pointed, 95 per cent. fit to cut on August ro. [48] 

WINNIGSTADT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) H.C. September 8, 1955.—Plant 12 inches high, 22 inches spread, 
compact, leaves dark grey-green; head 4} inches diameter, 8 inches long, 
pointed, 95 per cent. fit to cut on September 6. [70] 


. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1956 


Hippeastrum ‘Albatross’ A.M. March 27, 1956, as a show flower. 
This fine variety was raised by the L.C.C. Parks Department as the 
result of a cross between H. “The Bride’ and a seedling. The white 
flowers which measure 7 inches across are of good form with a green 
patch at the base. Introduced and shown by L. A. Huddart, Esq., 
F.I.L.A., Chief Officer of the L.C.C. Parks Dept., Old County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

Hippeasirum ‘Macaw’ A.M. March 27, 1956, as a show flower. 
This handsome variety of excellent form was raised by the L.C.C. Parks 
Department, but its parentage is unknown. Its Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 
822/2) flowers are large and measure 8 inches across. The broad petals 
have a smooth glossy patch of darker colour at the base. Introduced 
and shown by L. A. Huddart, Esq., F.1.L.A., Chief Officer of the L.C.C. 
Parks Department, Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, 
S.W.1. 

Hippeastrum ‘Vieux Rose’ A.M. April 17, 1956, as a show flower. 
A good Rose Opal (H.C.C. 022/1) variety of excellent form and colour 
with flowers measuring 6} inches across. Raised, introduced and shown 
by Clive Cookson, Esq. (Gr. Mr. T. Baxter), Nether Warden, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 

Iris graeberiana A.M. April 17, 1956, as a hardy flowering plant 
for general garden use. Plant 11 inches high; leaves 6 inches long, 
1} inches wide, glossy green; flowers five to a stem, well proportioned, 
fairly close; standard 12 inches long, $ inch wide, erect, spathulate, tip 
notched, Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45/3) with mid-rib of Gentian Blue 
(H.C.C. 42/2); fall 13 inches long, 1 inch wide, drooping, incurved, 
ovate narrowing towards tip, Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45/3) with mid- 
rib white veined with blue. Shown by the Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Narcissus ‘Empress of Ireland’ A.M. April 17, 1956, as a variety 
for exhibition (votes 20 for, o against). A large but neat white trumpet 
narcissus (Division 1C). The refined flower was 4{ inches in diameter 
borne on a stout 16-inch stem. The white perianth segments were 
smooth, very broad and overlapping, the outer segments being about 
24 inches long and 2} inches broad. The white trumpet-shaped corona 
was approximately the same length as the perianth segments and 2 inches 
across at its reflexed and frilled margin. Raised and shown by Mr. Guy 
L. Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, Ballymena, N. Ireland. 

Narcissus ‘Tudor Minstrel’ F.C.C, April 17, 1956, as a variety 
for exhibition. This striking large cupped bicoloured narcissus (Divi- 
sion 2b) was shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. It received an Award of 
Merit as an exhibition variety on April 15, 1950, and was described in the 
R.H.S. Journat, Vol. LXXV, Part 6, June 1950. 

(32s) 
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Narcissus ‘Vigil’ A.M. April 17, 1956, as a variety for exhibition. 
A large well-formed white trumpet narcissus (Division 1C) of good sub- 
stance with a flower about 5 inches in diameter, borne on a sturdy 
15-inch stem. The white perianth segments were smooth, very broad 
and overlapping, the outer ones being 2y¢ inches long and as broad. 
The shapely white corona was 2;’¢ inches long and about as much in 
diameter at its slightly reflexed and frilled margin. Raised and shown by 
Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 


ORCHIDS 


Cattleya (Bob Betts g.) ‘Perfection’ A.M. March 13, 1956. 
Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, of Orchidhurst, ‘Tunbridge Wells, have 
produced in this cultivar yet another award of merit plant from the 
‘Bob Betts’ grex. This latest cultivar has rather a fiat bloom, which is 
about 7 inches by 7 inches, and is thus bigger than ‘Majestic’, ‘White 
Wings’ and ‘ Excelsior’, which all received awards in 1955. The 
labellum of ‘Perfection’ is strongly declined, and the lower margin is 
extremely scalloped and frilled. The white recurved laterals have 
undulating margins. The labellum is again white with an ochre-yellow 
throat. The parents are C. ‘Bow Bells’ and C. mossiae var. wageneri. 

Cymbidium (Balkis g.) ‘Solent Queen’ F.C.C. March 13, 1956. 
This cultivar was exhibited with a spike bearing seven large blooms, 
individual blooms being 4 inches by 34 inches. The parents are the 
well known C. ‘Alexanderi’, which has figured so prominently in the 
hybridization of cymbidiums, and C. ‘Rosanna’. The inward curving 
tepals are clear white with a pink flush at the base of the reverse. The 
strongly undulated margin of the labellum is pale pink. Hence, a con- 
trast is provided by the yellow crest and the spotted, purplish column 
which surmounts it. Exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory Ltd., Slough, 
Bucks. 

Cymbidium (Miretta g.) ‘Castle Hill? A.M. February 28, 1956. 
The ‘Miretta’ grex which was obtained by crossing C. ‘Mirabel’ and C. 
‘Claudette’ has now produced six cultivars which have received awards. 
This latest one has similarly coloured flowers to the others, i.e. pale 
greenish tepals and superimposed brown on the reverse, with the latter 
colour suffusing through to the front. The large flowers are 5 inches 
wide and 3} inches deep, while the dorsal tepal is incurved and the 
lateral reflexed. The labellum has a pale yellow throat and a broad irre- 
gular band of bright red around the lower margin. Exhibited by Lt.- 
Col. The Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 

Cymbidium (Rhapsody g.) ‘Springtide’ A.M. March 13, 1956. 
The spike of this cultivar bore six unevenly spaced flowers, with indi- 
vidual blooms 4 inches by 3 inches. The dorsal tepal is incurved and 
the laterals reflexed. The general colour of the tepals with the excep- 
tion of the labellum is pale delicate green. The labellum is whitish, 
with the dark red spots not confluent, and a red line runs up the middle 
to the yellow crest. The column is noticeably spotted on the ventral 
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surface. The parentage is C. ‘Bodmin Moor’ crossed with C. ‘Butterfly’. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Orchidhurst, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Cymbidium (Rock Dove g.) ‘Whitethroat’ A.M. March 13, 
1956. This is another Cymbidium in which C. ‘Alexanderi’ has a share 
in the make-up. The seed parent is C. ‘Marabou’. Six flowers were 
borne upon the spike exhibited. It is one of the whitest cymbidium 
cultivars which has been raised. The labellum is unusually free of mark- 
ings, and the yellow crest forms the only foil for the white. The other 
tepals are also white with a slight green flush on the reverse and a tinge 
of pink at the base. Exhibited by Miss B. Cooke, Wyld Court, Hamp- 
stead-Norris, Newbury. 

Cymbidium (Runnymede g.) ‘Waterloo’ A.M. March 13, 1956. 
The parentage is C. ‘Babylon’ crossed with C. ‘Roxana’. Two magni- 
ficent arched spikes about 4 feet high, with a total number of forty-two 
flowers (which also earned for its grower, Mr. L. E. Butler, a Cultural 
Commendation) were on the plant exhibited. The colour of the pale 
pink tepals is mainly derived from the diffusion through of pink from 
the reverse. The labellum has a sharply defined white margin and a 
blotched and spotted area of velvety reddish-purple inside. A dark line 
runs up the labellum to the yellow crest. Exhibited by Lt.-Col. The 
Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, Englefield, Green. 

Cymbidium (Snow Goose g.) ‘Antarctic’ A.M. February 28, 
1956. The parentage of this cultivar is C. (Jungfrau g.) ‘Snow Queen’ 
and C. ‘Flamingo’. A large spike bearing ten upright blooms was ex- 
hibited. The curved ovaries up to 24 inches long are prominent. The 
tepals have an upward curving tendency which has resulted in an almost 
cup-shaped flower, with the labellum in the centre. The outer tepals are 
clear white with a pink flush at the base and up the centre. The labellum 
offsets the other tepals by a heavily marked reddish-purple area near the 
lower margin. A pale yellow crest is present in the middle of the throat. 
Exhibited by Miss B. Cooke, Wyld Court, Hampstead-Norris, New- 
bury, Berks. 

Cymbidium (Songbird g.) ‘Goldfinch’ A.M. March 13, 1956. 
C. ‘Curlew’ and C. ‘Swallow’ are the parents of this plant. The plant 
exhibited had a pendulous spike bearing eight flowers. The chrome- 
yellow tepals possess a brown flush upon the reverse. The dorsal tepal 
is incurved, while the other tepals tend to be reflexed. The broad dark 
red band near the lower margin of the labellum provides a big contrast 
to the chrome-yellow background of the flower. In addition the throat 
of the labellum is creamy-white. Exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & 
Brown, Orchidhurst, Tunbridge Wells. 

Cymbidium (Windlesham g.) ‘Memoria Denis Conan Doyle’ 
F.C.C. February 28, 1956. A spike of this cultivar bearing six blooms 
was exhibited. The flowers are of heavy texture, and are closely placed 
on the spike. The undulating tepals are white with a pink-flushed re- 

verse. The obtuse laterals of the inner whorl possess a faint pink central 
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band only. The white labellum is strongly recurved and is comparatively 
sparsely marked with dark red spots near the lower margin. A yellow 
crest in the throat and the dark red column above complete the main 
characteristics. Exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids, Ltd., Cooks- 
bridge, Sussex, and obtained by them from crossing C. (Roxana g.) ‘The 
Premier’ and C. (Dorchester g.) ‘Alpha’. 

Cypripedium (Gorse g.) ‘Downlands’ A.M. February 14, 1956. 
This cultivar, exhibited by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Downlands 
Nurseries, Chilton Didcot, Berks. is the third member of its grex to receive 
an award. The parentage is C. ‘Lady Mona’ x C. ‘Anne Harper’. 
This latest piant ‘Downlands’ also has the large flowers (54 inches by 
44 inches) and the dominant yellow which is common to the other 
cultivars. The large dorsal has a green centre and a broad white margin, 
with additional fine spotting of the former area. The laterals and 
labellum are glossy yellow. The laterals are also fimbriated and are 
curved inwards. 

Cypripedium (Moongrove g.) ‘Downlands’ A.M. February 28, 
1956. This plant is another of the popular large yellowish-flowered 
cypripedium cultivars. C. ‘Bordure’ x C. ‘Lady Mona’ are the parents, 
and it was exhibited and raised by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, of Down- 
lands Nurseries, Chilton Didcot. It is thus allied to the ‘Gorse’ grex 
which has produced several Award of Merit cultivars. The laterals and 
dorsal are incurved. The dorsal tepal itself is white with a green centre 
and a few dark spots. The laterals and labellum are yellowish-green, and 
the large lower greenish-white tepal of the outer whorl is prominent. 

Cypripedium (Wakeswood g.) ‘Africa’ A.M. March 13, 1956. 
The flower of this cultivar is 44 inches by 4} inches. The parentage is 
C. ‘Wendover’ and C. ‘A. Lomax’. The dorsal tepal is held on a hori- 
zontal plane behind the downward curving laterals. The recurved 
dorsal has a white margin and a deep purplish centre, while a green 
flush is present towards the base. The laterals and labellum are brown 
superimposed on green, with prominent spots towards the base of each 
tepal. Exhibited by Messrs. Dorset Orchids, Plush, Dorset. 

Miltonia (Lingwood g.) ‘Castle Hill’ A.M. March 27, 1956. 
The parents of this cultivar are M. ‘Princess Mary’ and M. ‘Mrs. J. B. 
Crum’. The plant exhibited bore two large flowers, each 5 inches deep 
by 4 inches broad. The flower is flat with a deeply cleft labellum. The 
upper tepals are recurved. The basic colour is a deep velvety cerise 
which varies a little in intensity. There is a yellow area around the crest 
in the centre, and white finger-like markings radiate out in a circular 
formation. Exhibited by Lt.-Col. The Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

x Odontioda (Oradea g.) ‘Stonehurst’? A.M. March 27, 1956. 
A large branching spike containing twenty-five blooms of this cultivar 
was exhibited. The parents are O. ‘Cooksoniae’ and O. ‘Argia’. This 
cultivar has deep red blooms, which when viewed in a suitable light 
reflect a bright ruby-red colour, The tepals are irregularly serrated and 
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undulated, often bearing, in addition, an apical mucro. The labellum 
is paler, with orange-brown shading towards the apex. A vellowish, 
jagged crest and a mauve-tinged column are present in the centre. 
Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum (Quistrum g.)‘Millenanium’ A.M. February 14, 
1956. This cultivar is a result of crossing O. ‘Nubia’ with the Colombian 
species O. nobile. The plant exhibited bore six, spaced, stiffly erect 
blooms on an upright spike, individual flowers being 3} inches by 3} 
inches. The tepals are all strongly fimbriated, and the laterals are held 
at right angles to the upright dorsal. The general colouring consists of 
irregular dark purple-maroon blotches upon a whitish background, 
with mauve flushes towards the margin. The yellow area around the 
crest of the labellum is enhanced by the pure white lower portion of 
the same tepal. Exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 

x Odontonia (Psyche g.) ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. February 14, 1956. 
The parents of this cultivar are unknown. It is a large-flowered plant 
with individual flowers 4 inches by 4 inches. The tepals are markedly 
scalloped at the margins, while the apices are recurved. The dorsal and 
laterals are predominately dark red with smaller blotches of the same 
colour towards the whitish margins. The labellum has a yellow crest 
and a larger white area, part of which is finely dotted with mauve. 
The dark red column has a conspicuous frill at each side. Exhibited 
by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Modern Greenhouse.”” By J. S. Dakers. 259 pp. Illus. (Cassell 
and Company Ltd., London.) 18s. 

This is essentially a practical bookwritten for the man who wants to grow his own 
plants and to grow them well. 

It deals with an immense range of plants from hardy alpines to tropical ‘‘stove’’ 
plants and there are chapters devoted to specialized subjects like orchids, carnations, 
ferns, etc. Vegetables under glass and tomatoes, melons and cucumbers, are included 
for the gardener who is more interested in that aspect of cultivation. Cultural details 
are given clearly. No matter what are the particular interests or favourites of the 
owner-gardener he is pretty certain to find them covered here. Mr. Dakers is a grower 
of the old school and prefers to vary his composts and the diet of his plants, though 
he does include the formulae of the up-to-date standardized composts. 

Some of the plants which he lists as “‘stove” might well have been included as 
greenhouse subjects, e.g. Gloriosa, Jacaranda and Pancratium, and certainly Strelitzia 
reginae is far happier in a cool airy house than in a stove. 

ee and diagrams are well chosen and the plant portraits in particular 
very good. 

Errors are few; it is probable that the botanically inclined will lift an eyebrow on 
finding Carex, Cyperus and Isolepis (now Scirpus) included under grasses. Fittonia 
verschaffeltii and F’. argyroneura are two distinct species, the latter being green with 
white lines, not red as given. Mimulus austriacus should undoubtedly be M. aurantiacus. 

These are, however, minor matters, this new edition of The Modern Greenhouse is 


a comprehensive, readable, and up-to-date book. 
G. W. ROBINSON 
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“Gardens are for People.” By Thomas D. Church. 248 pp. Illus. 
(Chapman and Hall for Reingold Publishing Corporation.) 80s. 


The method of illustration supplemented by short critical notes is by far the best 
way of presenting a study of the modern garden, especially as regards its design, and 
layout, and Mr. Church, one of America’s leading landscape architects, has used it 
with marked effect in this handsome volume in which he describes and portrays many 
of the gardens he has designed during the last fifteen years. ‘To the neophyte in garden 
making, example has the advantage over precept in enabling him to visualize the picture 
he is creating, and this pictorial record consisting of some six hundred illustrations, 
well conceived and no less well executed and reproduced, can hardly fail to inspire 
the would-be garden planner. It is by no means only the beginner however, who can 
profit by a book like this. The older craftsman as well as the skilled designer and student 
will find in it much that is stimulating and something that is new. 

In his choice of material, Mr. Church covers a wide field embracing the 20 ft. back- 

, the town enclosure and suburban plot, the acre in the country, the strip on the 
ch, with sections on the fundamental features in design such as steps and terraces, 
paving and fences, seats and trellis and swimming pools. There is hardly an aspect 
of garden design that Mr. Church does not touch upon and illumine with his know- 
ledge, and if the examples shown rather tend to have a Californian slant, that is only 
because the author practises along the western seaboard. It in no way limits the book’s 
peal. Much of what it contains is universal in its application, and though some of 
the examples are hardly suitable to our conditions, there are lessons to be learned and 
ideas to be had from the style and treatment. The numerous gardens show an indi- 
viduality of approach and meticulous attention to detail which combine to givean 
atmosphere at once intimate and impressive. 

Small-scale garden planning poses its own particular problems in every country 
today. Mr. Church has solved it in America with emphasis on outdoor living and the 
association of form and function which is so characteristic of much of contemporary 
Araerican life today. To judge from many of the illustrations money has been no 
limiting factor in construction, but on the other hand, the most seems to have been made 
of the sites and the visual results are satisfying. Some are excellent in conception and 
execution, and others are clever transformations. If a little on the expensive side, the 
book is none the less one of these small luxuries that the new garden owner in search 
of ideas might well treat himself to. With Mr. Church, a qualified and skilled pilot, as 
a guide, he will enjoy the pleasures of garden making from a new angle and solving 
the problem of transforming an uninspiring plot into an attactive outdoor living room. 

G. C. TAYLOR. 


“Garden Spice and Wild Pot-Herbs.” By Walter C. Muenscher and 
Myron A. Rice. With Woodcuts by Elfriede Abbe. 211 pp. (Comstock 
Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York.) $5.75. 

The purpose of this book is to provide accurate information about herbs, their 
cultivation and culinary and reputed medical value. The main author, Prof. Walter C. 
Muenscher, is Professor of Botany at Cornell University and the book is something 
of a blend of botanical information and herbal lore. The somewhat speculative 
character of the latter is conceded in the number of times the word ‘‘reputed”’ appears 
> aga | the medicinal value of various herbs. A useful point about the book is 

number of English and American vernacular synonyms given, and frequently 
French, Italian and German names and synonyms in these languages are also supplied. 
That this seems an expensive book at something over {2 in English money is due to 
its somewhat elaborate format contrasting with the information it contains. It is 
printed in a heavy black type, which it is difficult not to think has been deemed 
Feo a to a volume with however remote an affinity to an ancient herbal. For 

same reason it is to be supposed that wood-cuts have been used for the illustrations. 
Some of these are pleasing enough in themselves, but it has to be admitted that the 
wood-cut is not a satisfactory medium for botanical illustration. Nevertheless, this 
is a book that will obviously give pleasure. MORTON 


“Garden Planning and Construction.”” By Una van der Spuy. viii + 237 pp. 
Illus. (Juta & Co. Ltd., Cape Town.) 27s. 6d. 


Mrs. van der Spuy has already established herself as a writer of some distinction 
on South African gardening, and it is fairly safe to say that this latest volume in which 
she opens up fresh vistas for her countrymen will do much to enhance her reputation. 
In it she sets out to explain the basic principles of garden design and to encourage and 
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teach the would-be garden-maker by example as well as precept—how to create for 
himself an organized structure on which the garden as a finished composition must 
rest. That there is evidently need in South ‘Africa for such a book is implicit in the 
author’s remarks that gardens there are, by and large, poor and lacking in design and 
style. There could be nothing better to fill the gap than this work so essentially practical 
in outlook and information, and the South African home-owner in search of ideas and 
advice on how to plan and plant his plot to the best advantage, and according to his 
needs and et, should find it of considerable help and an excellent reference guide. 
It has said before, and is worth repeating, that good gardens do not just 
happen. They must, like any building, have a structure and a fabric. This Mrs. van der 
Spuy recognizes to the full, and in her comprehensive survey, covers every element 
in garden layout—terrace and wall; paths and steps; pergola, fence and trellis; pools, 
formal and natural; lawn and border; rock, woodland and other types of gardens, and 
fas full and precise details on their construction and furnishing. There are detailed 
sts of plants for the rock garden, hedges and the flower border with suggested group- 
ings for effect at different seasons which should be an inspiration to the picture-maker. 
It is clear from her modest preface that the author appreciated from the outset 
how much such a work coming in the wake of the ample literature already existing 
in the same field, both here and in America, was bound to prove derivative. But it is 
unfortunate if a small criticism may be made of so sensible and practical a book, that 
the author has shown such scant regard for South African gardens, even although good 
examples had to be searched for, and relied so much for illustration on photographs 
of gardens in England and America. A few of these are fit companions for the text, but 
others are less worthy and surely hardly suitable as a guide to the South African home- 
owner with different conditions and surroundings. Supplementing the numerous 
illustrations are many line drawings and plans showing suggested layouts for small 
gardens designed for different needs and purposes, all of which cannot but be helpful 
and inspiring to the owner of a small plot anxious to transform it into an outdoor room 
of charm and distinction. G. C. TAYLOR 


“Blumenzwiebeln fiir Garten und Heim.” By Wilhelm Schacht. 171 pp. 


Illus. (Eugen Ulmer, Stuttgart, 1955.) DM. 16. 

The name of Wilhelm Schacht, now Curator of the Munich Botanic Gardens, is 
well known in gardening circles, especially amongst lovers of alpine plants, for he was 
in charge of the Royal Gardens at Vrana for many years and helped to introduce 
many interesting alpines to this country. The present book does not deal with alpines 
but its scope is wider than the title suggests, for, besides bulbs, the other forms of 
underground storage organs are included—corms, tubers and fleshy rhizomes—which 
covers such diverse types as Cyclamen, Alstroemeria, Dahlia and even Saxifraga 
granulata. The first chapter gives a most interesting account of flowering bulbs in 
their native environment, as exemplified by those found in Asia Minor, whence so 
many interesting species come. This is followed by a guide to planting in the garden, 
with useful lists of suitable sites and times of planting; a later chapter deals with the 
cultivation in a living-room. 

The main part of the book, however, is devoted to descriptions of the plants 
themselves, arranged alphabetically i in genera, under headings—those which are hardy 
and those which, though not hardy in winter, can be used to decorate the garden in 
summer. The larger genera are fully dealt with, the garden forms and hybrids being 
mentioned as well as the true species, each of "which has its own short, interesting 
note; many genera are included which are less often seen in gardens; in fact, between 
Acidanthera and Zephyranthes is offered a wealth of fascinating possibilities and enough 
information about each to make one want to try them. 

A feature of this book is the illustrations; the sixteen colour plates are very fine 
examples of Herr Schacht’s skill, the subjects being well chosen and the colours 
remarkably true; and the fifty-one black-and-white illustrations are also of a high 
standard. Anyone who does not read German will miss a fascinating and illuminating 
contribution to the literature of gardening. VERA HIGGINS 


“Geraniums for Home and Garden.” By Helen K. Kraus. 194 pp. Illus. 
(The MacMillan Company, New York, U.S.A.) $5.00. 
From across the sea miles comes this notable book on geraniums (or, botanically 


speaking, pelargoniums). 
One is impressed with the painstaking research of the author in providing such a 


wealth of information as to the historical and botanical background, followed by the 
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most comprehensive details of four major groups of pelargoniums, with reference to 
some of their additional unique characteristics. To facilitate identification she has used 
distinctive colour charts. All this was achieved only with the knowledge and scholarly 
resources made available to her by so many horticulturists, botanists and librarians 
chiefly in America, and also in England, with references from Europe and South Africa. 
Just examining the Table of Contents might suggest the classification of a text-book. 

Over a period of more than two centuries nearly one thousand different kinds of 
geraniums are described. To make the volume as modern as possible the author has 
used the suggestions offered by the International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated 
Plants, adopted by the Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress held in London, 
in 1952, and published by The Royal Horticultural Society in 1953. 

Rather satisfying is Mrs. Kraus’ statement: ‘‘In a group as widely hybridized as ‘Pelar- 
gonium’, no list of names of plants known in cultivation can ever be complete or com- 
pletely free from error. There are disastrous pitfalls as well as valid reasons for this inade- 
quacy.” Yet the viewpoint of the “Other Side”’ will always contribute lively discussion! 

What charming portrayals of geraniums found world-wide punctuate her opening 
chapters! Delightful are the ‘‘Pictures from early books”, and, equally so, other photo- 
graphs, whereas ‘‘Specimens from living plants” suggest comparisons, and Plate 7, 
adventurous treks in the valley of the Twelve Apostle Mountains in South Africa. 

Who could long resist endeavouring to produce the ‘‘Window of Geraniums in 
home of The Arndts”’, illustrated so colourfully in the frontispiece and jacket design, 
as this happily sought- ‘after bloom is popularized increasingly today? 

No longer is this ‘‘new fashioned plant’’ confined to just the “home and garden” 
and ‘“‘England’s public parks” and elsewhere, but used effectively in corsages, floral 
arrangements and displays—may the reviewer add with almost breathtaking splendour 
at The Royal Horticultural Society’s Chelsea Show held in London. 

This timely publication should prove a helpful guide in the cultivation of geraniums 
everywhere, despite climatic differences. Yet, best of all, a means of better under- 
standing what Americans prefer end achieve in the growing of pelargoniums in the 
windew garden and sunroom as well as in greenhouses and out of doors. 

FREDERICKA C. GILBEY 


“Rosiers.”” By Henry Fuchs. 166 pp. Illus. (La Maison Rustique Librairie 
de l’Académie d’Agriculture, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris (6e).) 860 francs. 

This book contains much that will be of interest to the rose enthusiast. The types 
and uses of roses are described together with plans for rose gardens. The up-to-date 
lists, arranged according to type or colour, and the lists of roses for particular purposes, 
should be helpful. Cultivation, propagation, pruning, and pests and diseases are also 
described very clearly. The photographs on the whole, are good, though in some cases 
the colour plates are a little disappointing. 

“Les Jardins de Plantes Vivaces.”” By E. Laumonnier. 310 pp. Illus, (La 
Maison Rustique.) 1030 francs. 

This book is full of information and ideas about the many and varied uses of hardy 
perennials. The main feature is the large number of lists of plants for particular pur- 
poses, one-colour gardens, winter gardens, specimen plants, poor soils, etc. These 
lists though compiled with an eye to French gardening are also applicable in the 
British Isles, so too are the chapters on propagation, cultivation, maintenance and 
plant troubles. The first part of the book is illustrated by twenty photographs and seven 
plans. The last section contains a descriptive list of the plants which the author con- 


siders most useful 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 
ERRATA 


R.H.S. JOURNAL, 81, 280 (June 1956). Wisley Trials, 1955 (Sweet Corns). In the 
description of ‘Gold Star’ insert H.C. before September 8, 1955. 
R.H.S. ne 81, Fic. 80 (June 1956). The caption to this figure is incorrect 


and should read: Fic. 80—Cymbidium ‘Minuet’ in the centre with two larger cymbi- 
diums for eee 
The contents of this volume copyright. For permission to the articles 
should be made to the C. 


KEEP EM FLYING 


says Bob Green, our gardening expert 


~ 
1. Don’t wait for caterpillars and grubs 2. To deter Carrot and Onion Fly, water 
—drive flying pests away before they lay regularly along the rows with a weak 
their eggs! solution of Jeyes’. 


v 

3. Spray cabbages, especially under 
leaves, to keep butterflies away. (See 
the ‘“‘Jeyes’ Fluid in the Garden” leafiet: 
for details) 


4. Another good deterrent is to 
some neat Jeyes’ in a pail of finely sifted 
peat and sprinkle this— 


5. lightly round the ‘plants, renewing 6. You'll want Jeyes’ for cleaning the 
when the smell disappears or a day or greenhouse etc. later on, so get a quart 
two after rain. or gallon can. It saves money! 


Quart cans 5/-. Gallon cans 1§J« and in botties-—-at 
hardware stores, horticultural suppliers, chemists and grocers. 
PREE! Write for free copy of ‘* Jeyes’ Fluid in the Garden”’ 


JEVES’ (DEPT. - MILLBROOK - MANOR ROAD - CHIGWELL - ESSEX 
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THE 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious Invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter 

cut with less 


Also made with long handles for grass cutting. 
Price 55/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different In construction from other mowers, the 
shear blades and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “shaving” cut, the Flexa 
does not “pull "’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as highas 10”. Very easy to 
push. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years 


Please write fcr particulars to :— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey 


Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 


(Lord Wolmer’s Nursery) 


FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on excellent 
root-stocks. 


APPLES PEARS 

PLUMS PEACHES 

CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


Also BEECHES and LIMES 
for Hedging 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 
FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS 
Tel. : Blackmoor (Hants) 276/7 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAME 
THE PERFECT FRAME 


Tops pull down to the sides for easy 
access. Free from clips, loose screws 
orbolts. Heavy steel, cold galvanised. 


PLUIE MAJOR 


Size 4 ft. 9 Ins. long, 4ft. wide, 20 ins. high 
centre. Price complete £9-10-0. 


PLUIE MINOR 


Size 41 Ins. long; 38 ins. wide, 15} Ins. high 
centre. Ideal for propagating. Soil warmer 
can be used. Price complete £6-0-0. 


POULTMURE LTD 


Dept. H.S. 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX 


| 
effort. Easily sharpened. 
Price 35/- 
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THE BREEDERS 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Gardeners everywhere can be sure 
of success if they buy LAXTON’S— 
and buy FROM LAXTON’S. 
Plants direct from us for the smaflest 
strawberry patch to the largest 
plantation have the backing of our 
reputation. A choice of many varie- 
ties—including our world-famous 
Laxton’s Royal Sovereign and the 
new Alpine and Cambridge varie- 
ties. Our strawberry beds are the 
largest ir: Britain, especially laid for 
potted runners, and have produced 
many winners of awards, including 
Gold Medais at Chelsea Flower 
Show 1951, 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956, 
and pre-war. Let them bring success 
to your crop. 


YOUR 1956 MANUAL 


Laxton's Strawberry Manual and combined 
Catalogue describes fully everything aboet 
Strawberry growing, modern methods ef 
cultivation, manuring, pest and disease 


control, etc. Write for it NOW | 


LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 
63 High Street, Bedford 


FRUIT TREE RAISERS 
NURSERYMEN & 


STRAWSON 
Quality Greenhouses 


“A Personal Service”’ 
Since our firm was founded in 1892, we have 
endeavoured to set a standard in Greenhouse 
building “second to none.” There are no 
limitations to the Strawson range which can 
be supplied anywhere in any size or type. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, who will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson 
range of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse 
Heating, and other valuable information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
Surveys of Inspection in any part of the 
country at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel: Horley 130 


GREENHOUSE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT... 


Phillips Boilers are confidently recommended 

for their exceptional value and economy in 

operation. Boilers or complete sets can be 

supplied. Thousands of satisfied users. 

Boilers are available in 5 sizes from £9 1. 6. 
Send for complete list. 


COMPLETE 
APPARATUS 
Examples :— 
Prices include boil- 
ers, smoke stack, etc. 
ry h.w. pipes, stays, 
expansion 
etc., read 
Easy to fo low 
sent 
with every apparatus. 
Prices are for a house 
with two 4° h.w. 
pipes on one side of 
the house. 

6 ft. x 6ft. £16 10.0 
Sft. x 6ft.£17 9.9 
10 ft. x 8 ft. £18 19.6 
Deferred terms 
available. 

We would ent a you send for our catalogue 

ich gives complete details 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 
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We have pleasure In Introducing 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


TOMATO SPECIAL 


ANALYSIS : 
NITROGEN 6.5% PHOSPHATES 5% POTASH 7% 


Plus the Trace Elements : 
MAGNESIUM - MANGANESE - BORON and 


THE ORGANIC BASE BALANCED PLANT FOOD 
for bumper crops and superb flavour 


BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6, Half-Gall. 13/6, One Gall. 25/- 


GRANULAR SANGRAL | LIQUID SANGRAL GENERAL FERTILISER 
PACKETS BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 Half-Gall. 13/6, One Gall. 25/- 


WATER LILIES 


Aquatic and Waterside Plants - Floating, Oxygenating and Bog Plants 


Stewarts 20-page Illustrated Catalogue of Aquatics tells you what, 
when, and how to plant, how to keep the water clear, how to make 
a tub water garden—in fact everything you could wish to know 
} about water gardening. 
i It’s well worth having and it’s free for the asking from: 


FERNDOWN - DORSET 
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Nerines 


Bulbs of this beautiful 
Scarlet Lily can be sup- 
plied NOW for blooming 
this autumn. 


First Grade Bulbs 4/6 each 
Orders of over £2 carriage paid 


Cultural instructions 
N supplied with bulbs. 


NURSERIES LTD. 


ROHAIS 
GUERNSEY 


A garden architect of international reputation 
writes in this lavishly illustrated book about the 
gardens he has made in Great Britain and abroad. 


PERCY S. CANE 
The Earth is My Canvas 


‘from a small private garden to a “community park”, 
he goes, looks, sees and conquers. Here he discusses 
his problems and tells us the useful why and how of 
his solutions: and a host of admirable photographs 
makes the book one which, if for no other reason, 
should be kept on a handy shelf.’ (Country Life) 42s 


A METHUEN BOOK 


xv 


: 
A Nerine house at our nurseries 
DOESN 


HEXYL, the new combined spray, controls caterpillars, white, 
green and black fly, scab, rust, mildew, etc., and most other pests 
and diseases, yet does not injure tender foliage. Hexyl is the 
complete answer to the spare-time gardener’s problem. 
8 oz. bottle 3/6d. makes ~ galls. | 
160z. 6/6d. ,, 
FROM YOUR LOCAL HORTICUL TURAL SHOP 


of all-purpose spray. 


ED INSECTICIDE 


—and take your gardening easy/ | : 4 


PRODUCTS FOR 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD. Waltham Abbey, Easex. One of the Tennant Group of Companies 
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STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for @ copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 


RURAL INTERLACE 


In High Quality Deal Fully Creosoted 
Strongly made and 


absolutely reliable 
in 6-ft. lengths 
@ xd high 24/6 
x¥ 


exe ape 


Wattle Hurdles, Osier Hurdies, 
Chestnut Fencing, Gates, Arches, Garden Furni- 
ture, Wrought Iron, etc. Send for FREE LISTS 
DAVID’S RURAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 
128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
Offices and Showroom (SLO. 8442) 


¢ RUBBER BANDS 


* 

@ 

@ The “Mermaid” Series co e 
@ QUALITIES and COLO to meet all @ 

s 


BUY YOUR 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


from the 
SPECIALISTS 
We hold the most comprehensive 
collection of these plants in this 


country, over 100 registered varieties. 
Guaranteed true to name and free 


from any disease. 
Seed, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowering Plants. 
Avaliable March-September, Send for list. 


W. C. WICKS, LTD 
MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 
NOTTINGHAM 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


ALL YOUR 6PRAYING 


Double-action SPRAYER 


For Insecticides, disinfectant, lime-wash, 
creosote, etc. One- man operation, 


speedy and efficient. Money-back guaran- 
tee, complete, no extras. 5 5 |= 
Write for illustrated leaflet 
SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 
Dept. (R.H.), Progress Rd., Southend-on-Sea 


rises “all 


wn requirements, based on 30 years of 


@ specialization. 
@ Wholesale neti are invited. Small quanti- 
e ties from all Horticultural Sundriesmen and 


Stationers. 


CATON LTD., Mermaid House, 
70 St. Thomas Street, London, S.E.! 


e Telephone: HOP 2104/6 
* 


SIX DIFFERENT 
EASY-TO-GROW 
COOL-HOUSE 


ORCHIDS 


SENT CARR PAID 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR GROWING 
PRICE LIST OF SINGLE PLANTS ON APPLICATION... 


EBFORD GARDENS 


EBFORD, EXETER 


DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN FENCING 
Ott. high 14/6 high 

Gt. high 


6tt. 
Strong 6ft. loug panels. 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
high 13/11 high 22/9 
Best closely woven 6 ft. long 
Hasel. Carr. Paid Stn. 300 miles. 


PROMPT DESPATOH 
0.W.0. or “ EASY TERMS.”" SUPERLAP Interwoven CLOSE 
& CHESTNUT FENCING, GATES, GARDEN STONE, 
TUBS, GARAGES &@ GARDEN SHEDS 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.), Wantage, BERKS. 


CLEAR THOSE PESTS! 


ANT DOOM for the complete control of Ants. 
1/6 per tin 


LIQUID DERRIS—top quality derris for control 
of Aphids, Caterpillars, etc. From 3/- per tin 
COPPICIDE (50 % copper) gives effective pro- 
tection against many plant diseases. 2/- per tin 
SULFICIDE easily mixed sulphur to defeat 
Fungus outbreaks. From 2/9 per tin 


Also SHELL WEEDKILL for lawns, PILLAKILLER, 
5 % DDT DUST, DIELDRIN 


GARDEN PEST KILLER, etc. 
ALL { SHELL} GARDEN PRODUCTS 
a From Seedsmen and Ironmongers 


Os Carr. paid 50 miles 
Posts extra 
Despatch 3-4 weeks 
= 
i= = 
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‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


No. 1’ LABEL MACHINE 

Printed with any (different) names, 4/3 dozen; 
34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (omy name). 
£5 5s. Od., 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
2a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


THE MECHANIZED 
GARDEN CENTRE 
for 


motor mowers, rotary cultivators, 
hedge trimmers, sweepers, saws, motor 
etc, 


Free demonstrations 
Catalogues and price lists on request 


GODFREYS 


110 Marylebone Lane, London, W.1 
(Welbeck 6842) and Brenchley, Kent 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
WOSS 
Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moistureabsorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 

Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilizers 
Insecticides. 
Garden Pots 
John Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lastin 
As shown B.B. 

elevision. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 H Hi N.W.7 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split §° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'’d 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59° and 69” 


SIGHT 
IDEAL FOR 

i! 
INEXPENSIVE OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSE Ih OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC. MM FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


NOT JUST 


PEAT 


BUT A SERIES OF PEAT PRODUCTS 

EACH SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 

TO HAVE THE IDEAL PROPERTIES 
FOR ITS SPECIFIC USE 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Nr. Bridgwater, SOMERSET 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 
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The Aphies worst enemy! | OMMAVING 


simplified 

DEX and most etectve way of spray. 

versatility coverage—these are 

GA RD E N the advantages. See them at your ironmonger’s 


| or seed merchants, or write for descripti 


MODEL 
Contains lindane $28 


This 2-pint capacity 
model provides a dif- 


fused spray or projects 
Non-poisonous, non-staining, non- 
tainting. The safe killer of “Aphids ® 10-ft. jet without rane 
(Green and Black Fly) and most other tinuous pumping. In 
major insect pests of flowers, fruit polished brass with easy- 
and vegetables, both outdoors and to-grip handle. 49/9. 
under glass. 
4 oz. 8 oz. See also the exclusive Moni- 
bottle 3 / = bottle - mist atomiser, 29/—,and the HDI I-pint sprayer. 
Use | fluid ounce in 2 galls. water i¢ must be a 


Available from Seedsmen, Ironmongers 
.MONITOR 
UR: WS MONITOR ENGINEERING & OIL APPLIANCES LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 33. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED STECHFORD 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD : HERTS. A Member of the Parkinson & Cowan Group 


RICHARDSON STOCK MODELS 


or any special designs 


Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at 
* 
TIMBER and ALUMINIUM WOOD LATH AND 


GREENHOUSES 
W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Associated Firms! 
}. & Co. (Chelsea). Jamms Gray (Chelsea). 
Simpson & Farmer (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years 
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| 
issn 
: 
Maintenance 
tied peating 
Boilers ted repaireds 
overhau! painting, & 
Estimates free 


FIRST-CLASS STRAWBERRIES 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
HUXLEY’S GIANT 
Entered for Certification 

POT PLANTS (August) 
15/- per doz., p. and ec. 3/- 
100/- per 100, p. and ce. 15/- 


OPEN-GROUND RUNNERS 
(September-October) 
8/- per doz., plus 2/6 per order 
less than 50 
50/- per 100, p. and c. paid 
Cambridge Varieties on application 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


SERVICE and QUALITY 


If you require personal attention and 
rompt delivery, then deal with us, the 
leading tree and shrub growers. Now 
is the time to select stock for autumn 
lanting. 

isitors are welcomed both here and 
on our regular R.H.S. Show exhibits at 
Westminster. Please contact us. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Always ask for... 


Secateurs 


WATER SAFELY ALL DAY! 


Chase Trickle Irrigation waters the 
rickle is by far the cheapest and most efficient. 
Easy and qui in the 


Chase improvep 
\RRIGATION 


CHASE LTD. 
38 Cloche House, Shepperton, Middx. 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD., 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


Climbers in great variety, in- 

cluding Clematis (large-flowered 

and species), Jasmine, Honey- 
suckle, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have a large stock of 
ng plants of Primulas, M psis, Genti 
Beiphiniums, Phiox, Lupins, Ericas and many other 


Alpines and hardy plants which we can supply at 
half our usual prices for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shal! ourselves grow on and for which 
full retail prices will be charged in the autumn and 
following spring. The young plants will be large 
enough to go out into their flowering quarters, or 


you can put them in pots, boxes or frames 


autumn or spring planting. Send 2d. for List. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


DELIGHTED USERS... 
TELL US! 


WONDERFUL GLOVES !! 
FINEST QUALITY PROCESSED 
THORN-PROOF HIDE 

GARDENING GLOVES 
PRUNING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
DIGGING GLOVES 
As supplied to Fellows of R.H.S. since 1920 
PRICE LISTS SENT PER RETURN 
ADA EVERITT, GARDENING GLOVES 


82b Constable Road, Ipswich 
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| TAR P E N Electric Tools 


specially designed for the job 
and outdoor use 


TARPEN TRIMMER can save its cost in two 
days’ use and keep your hedges neat and 
healthy. Price, including 
25 cable, from £14.0.0 


73) / _—sTARPEN 
HOE & TILLER 
ideal for herba- 


ceous borders, 
rose. beds and 
ground inaccessi- 
ble to power-driven 


3-WHEELED GRASSMASTER 
| Will cut the toughest grass and 
weed growth inaccessible 
to scythes and mowers. 
Price, including 25 fr, 
cable, from £14.5.0, Con- 
verted to Vergemaster at 
extra cost of £4 


Saw attachment, 


hoes. Price of 
Tiller complete, £35 & 


£17.10.0 


A robust chain it 
saw weighin Wi 
WERGEMASTER wil! cut lawn only 14# Ibs., wi 
@dges as fast as you can walk cut trees up to 10” Wh 
backwards. Price, including and more in dia- Hl 
25°%. cable, from £15.0.0, meter. Price of Saw i 
Convertible into Grassmaster at complete 
extra cost of £1 £36.15.0 Gi 
| Hoe/Tiller attachment, £15.15.0 
| TARPEN CO, (7), worth Howe, 
ixwortk Place, London, S.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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Get to the root of things! That’s the wayte 

get results in a garden—feed the roots Of the 

The more efficiently you do this 
tter the results—and it’s as simple ag thatl 

And you get directly to the roots when you 

lace a Plantoid right alongside them—that’s 
cit! 

But more to it, because net only 
have un adequate supply of plant feed 
where most good—right at the rooti-- 
you have 1 Plantoid which feeds the roots 
@rop by drop just as the plant needs ft. 

* Plants drink; they don’t eat-—but they drink 

so slowly that they can't fully benefic from 
large doses of liquid food which soon sink 
beyond > root area; the constant steady 
trickle a Plantoid suits them, they get 
all, no: wasted, 

Now a uantity—it’s idle to suppose you 
ean get something for nothing—if you spread 
plant { er a wide area everything, ins 
cluding weeds, gets a litthe—how very much 
more wise to feed a Plantoid to just these 

lants you want to grow, the plant gets the 
jot—the weeds get nothing. 

That’s why Plantoids are so amazing in thelr 
results s not Magic, it’s just plain straight 
forward common sense, perhaps | really should 
Say science 

“An ate concentration of sultabie 
plant food strategically placed in the exace 


Spot where it can operate with maximunt 


efficien says our technical expert. 

But sr d though the Plantoid system is, 
the Fo is a remarkable example. of 
applied scientific knowledge. 

Here's how Plantoids work, 


Moisture first dissolves the Nitrogen: for 


growth element tends to draw young 
rootlets wards the Plantoid. Nitrogen 
makes a! cs of the plant grow quickly, but 


Grow better Flowers 


; 


Made by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromiey, Kent. 


Says Fred Streeter, ¥.M.H. 


TOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne @ Gos London and Colchester 


used alone it wouldtend to rathersappy growth 
and that is where the next part—Potash— 
comes In, to make this initia! growth sturdy— 
make the plant robust and more able to resist 
disease. 


Plants need Phosphates when producing 
flower and fruit, and we use a phosphate 
which is not washed away by water. It re- 
mains where you put it, surrounded by roots 
which exude a sap to dissolve phosphate as the 
plant needs it. Again nothing is wasted—the 
plant gets it ail. 


Two more eleménts—/ron and Manganese— 
bring vivid colour. All plants fed with 
Plantoids are remarkably brilliant, one might 
almost say this feature alone makes the use of 
them worth while. © Plantoids contain Calcium 
to keep the soil sweet; Magnesium to heip 
prevent disease, and Naphthalene to keep soil 
pests at bay. 

That's why they're so. efficient—nothing is 
wasted. That's why users are so !oud in their 
praise—in all partsofthe world. in Plantoids 
nature and science work together as never 
before—THAT’S WHY! 


And this can all happenin your garden. Buy 
43/6 packet of Plantoids from your dealer to- 
day. You'll get results out of ali proportion to 
the trifling cost. 


Yours sincerely, 
FRED STREETER 


3/6 
STANDARD PACK 
also in 
2/- & 
PACKS 


and Vegetables with 


REGO. 


ONE OF THE GRAHAM FARISH GROUP 
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